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each to the common interest are made 


not find a more human- way of set-. i to Chinese. problems : 
tling our differences than wholesale | Washington Conference, told perce and received in a spirit of sympathetic 
destruction of life and property, our {sentative of The Christian pea | understanding, good will and fairness, 
civilization’ indéed deserves to perish} Monitor that Japan has unde rsa says Mr. Rockefeller, will-the out- 
of the face of the earth, as it inevi- “to set heréelf between China and th¢! come be satisfactory or disappointing. 
tably will in the ‘pursuit of such | United States and demands Tut yy.|_ “Anything; other than genuine, 
means.” Mies Esther~ Hartland of} shall do all your. Qusiness with , | Whole-hearted peace and cooperation 
Gloucester, England, energetic leader; nese- through her.” Dy. Hsieb —— between the East and West would be- 
bf progressive movements, sees the! Americans not to pay any attention | 1p. height of folly and is unthinkable. 
establishment of some international|to Japanese..propaganda and PpTe-|mnat through the frank, full and 
body as the essential outcome of the dicted a war between Chiga and Japan| .nathetic discussion of the impor- 
Conference. She writes that “if the! within two years if steps were mer tant problems of each of the nations in 
; of Women Voters can help a by the Conference to make itis). Conference there may be laid a 
America to that, it will have the grati- , 'mpossipie.. ; permanent foundation for mutual . 
tude of the world—for there is at the Dr. Hsieh reviewed the events lead | confidence and ever-increasing co- 
‘present time no civilized nation and|ing up to the present foothold , whic Operation ‘is most’ ditnectly to be 
no responsible statesman that would} Japan has in China and the methods), 1.4 » | 
not ‘reduce armaments gladly if only|by whieh he said the Japanese : 
a Safe way to do so might be found.” | are: driving Americans out of sae Chinese Students Protest 
“s Ss by their control of Chinese ee yr Special to The Christian Science Menitor 
Su Is Demanded Chinese railroads. He c @ Stine ter Weamtatin ghar 
CCESS ) | Japanese talk about a growing popt-) Now york New York—To give to 
ie sd a the Chinese consul-general here a 


ge ae lation and the need of some place 

Church Federation Urges Armament for it to expand as “pure bunk” and| 2" 

Reduction and Immigration Bill said that the largest island of the the Cubeens raed — eet eae 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor specoese. croup ane ington Conferente in negotiating with 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Demand | POPU ate ” ‘|the Japanese on the Shantung issue, 
for successful. outcome of the Wash-|/48ho and Wyoming, several hundred Chinese students 
ington Conference for the reduction Needs 200,000 Miles of Railroad marched from One Hundred and Six- 
of armaments and the peasege by; «China needs at least 200,000 miles i ee see. Weentway ta. the 
Congress of the Sterling immigration |, ¢ paijroad,” said. Dr. Hsieh “In| °° n Saturday, carrying ban- 
measure is urged .by Dr, Doremus ners of proteste 


Scudder, executive . secretary of the| 159,990,000 punta peor Save sige 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches,” 800,000 people, ¥ ARMS CO! FERENCE 
FAVORED IN AFRICA 


; Saiidhin’ Seleieds he: hee 300,000 mines of railroad. In China 
mh &. Commun Caton o with over four times as many people, 
a iiuentice ce toicheasea ie winnie gumert you have here, we have less om, 
n. oo -- 7000 miles of railroad, and even when 
wa monty ermine renee bam sh to 
General Smuts:Says There Will 
Never Be Peaceful or Normal - 
Conditions as Long as Arm- 
ament Race Continues 
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the light of the res s received, be 
amended to read, “Women of wor 
adhere cémpaign disarming.” ~ 
The letter sent by Mrx Bird ex- 
plained the action of fhe e of 
Women. Voters in making’ the reduc- 
tion of armament world agree- 
ment its main in t, and pointed 
out that. it “is working t6 stop the 
economic waste of military prepared- 
ness through an educated public opin- 
fon.” It asked cooperation “in this 
. world-wide women's crusade to stop 
the ruinous expenditures for military 
preparations which s6 heavily burden 
all nations and fob our children of 
their rightful. inheritamce.” | Expres- 
sion of opinion“in reply was asked of 
Queen Mary of England,“Queen Alex- 
andria of Denmark, Queen Elizabeth 
of Beigium, Queen Victoria of Sweden, 
Queen Elena -of Italy and Queen 
Sophia of Greece, the wives of the 
presidents of republics atid women 
War and the. forward: march of 
women toward universal suffrage and 
equality; however, the replies show, 
have not -removed barriers to the 
expression of opinions. by sovereigns. 
Nor do the wives of. heads of republics 
appear entirely free to express their 
personal views or to speak as voicing 
the opinions of the women of their 
country. Replies in such instances 
still find their way into diplomatic 
channels, where the explanation is 
furnished that response by the sov- 
ereign or first lady of the nation is 
“fmpracticable.”’ , 


Response from Germany ~~ 
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Ae “Drawn for The Christian Science Monit 
Leased ,territories in China — . ‘ 


+ Map illustrates proposal by which France, Great Britain and Japan agree 
| to government of Peking certain areas now under their control. 
Shows thé important strategic points which they appear unwilling 


beHeve:that ships of the line—dread- 


/diplomatists.. Baron Kato, ‘among 
ers, had accepted it in theory. But 
he Baron was now tityihg to go back 
on even that acceptance: a 
Conferences Not Open 
Mr. Wang said that in a\ few days 
word would be received from China 
proving that the Chinese people would 
not stand for negotiations with Japan 
on Shantung.| Repeatedly they “had 
refused Japan's invitation to’ nego- 
tiate. They would not submit to the 
action of their representatives at 
Washington along these lines. China 
was making ‘her last stand against 
humiliation. She now hed a national 
consciousness and sdme day her voice 


¥ 


ee 


jairplanes, gases, and perhaps impend- 
ing inventions of which we now know 


ing. 
“Every person who sincerely looks 
orjfor an end of wars must hope with 
'| the deepest ferver that the Conference 
{will go nd naval ‘limitation \and 
‘Strike hard and true at the caused of 
war. : a 
Eo destroy 66 ships and to fail on 
ithe Far Eastern and, Pacific problem 
would be a transient victory id the 
Gial | shadow, of disaster. . 
coat “The Conference must. go on to the 
~ | deeper questions upon which the issue 
of ‘peace really--hangs. It 


-will.. Whem that is clear, our govern- road, our people wil! haye less chan 


ment acts. Nothing “can make it as 
clear as personal messages. sent by 
mail or telegram: et. every citizen 
then do his duty in this great crisis 
if he desires permanent world peace, 
and tell our representatives, through 
Mr.. Hughes, their chief, what he be- 
lieves the Conference should do. 
“The crux of the Conference, as well 
as the future péace of the world, is 
China. The delegates of that nation 
have very clearly and concisely in 10 
specifications told the Conference 
{what justice to their country demands. 


one-sixth as much railroad service in 
proportion to our population as you 
have. . 

We have in Chifia 200,000 miles of 
canals and navigable rivers, and I 
do not believe that there are six steel 
bridges in the whole Chinese domain. 
There is not a single bridge of any|_ 
kind over the Yangtze River from 
where it comes out of the Tibetan 
Mountains until’ it empties into the 
China ,Sea. 

“There is not a single bridge over 
the Yellow River, from the Mongolian 
plains to its mouth, nor a single one 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
» from its South African News Office 
PRETORIA, Transvaal — Genera. 
Smuts; in referring to the Washington 
Conference at a banquet to the dele- 
gates to the Commerce Chambers 
Congress at Pretoria recently said: 


is the duty of the 4 
to register their conviction and’ to 
repeat it over and over again. ~ 
“The people of America—partidu- 
larly the werking, people—-have made 
j known to their .representatives in 
Washington 
| their demands; they will continue to 
do so.! | i Sat al 


c) 120 2398 “eed: 10 wnt 
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NEW. YORK, ‘New York—Speakers 
| defore the Foreign Policy Association 
| here om Saturday declared that Presi- 
| dent Harting did not intend to bring 
nd | out thé idea of au association of na- 
hose * , that he regretted the atten- 

es given to this issue at this time, 
} and that the United States in impell- 
ing the Chinese Conference delegates 


American pedple rh 


their views, their desires, only, but by the ‘use. 


Betrayal Charged * 


‘had taught - everybody 


Ruropean.. civilization were to be 


orable and intellectual people.” . 


would be-heatd by the whole world. 
pan would never subdue her as a- 
nation. *China remembered all favors 
and forgot no humiliation. 

Henry’ W> Nevinson of The Man- 
chester Guardian Sajd the next -war 
would not be“dgainst the young men 
| of poison: gas 
— mone victims also of those thus 

exempt from. dirset physical buf- 
fering in war< But the chs mal nel 
. something of 
world... problems. "The '> Vergatiles 
Treaty.must.be entirely rewritten if 


“The exception, in the experience of 
replies to Mrs. Bird’s letter; is found 


‘of Louise Bbert, wife of the President 
of the German Republic. Expressing 
appreciation for the letter,. Mrs. 
Ebert wrote:' “I am sure that many 
thousands.of German women have ex- 
 ceptional Sympathy with the work of 
the American women for the great 
ideal of milftery disarma -nt and 
world peace, and I wish with all my 
jheart that your. work for the benefit 


saved... The United States could not|™meet with great success.” 


follow .a policy of izolation. No one 
could think. worse of the meannesses" 
of mankind than he did, but remem- 
bering the finer:men an® women he: 
had knowm, he-saw the possibility 
of there growing among mankind “a 
kind of freemasonry of oe hon- 


their support, to the ‘work of the 
League of Women Voters. In a reply 
expressing her personal opinion, Dr, 
Wickeall says that.it was her strong 
impression, gained during the autumn 
meeting of the Assembly of the 

The speakers, regarded the Conter- 
ence as not open, but half-open 
diplomacy. The Chinese speaker 


all European countries, even the great 
powers; have avery good will now 


in the prompt -and adequate responsey 


_ 


of civilization and ‘all mankind will. 


Through Anna Wicksall, a feminist 
leader; Swedish women arose to lend 


‘League of Nations af Geneva. “that. 


Mr. Root of. the American delegation 
has drawn up four propésitions which 
embody the substance of these 10 
specifications. If every American 
citizeh’ will. write’ his or her opinion 


-of these propositions and ask Mr. 


Hughes ahd. his fellow delegates both 
to support them and to secure Con- 
ference action to make them effective. 
he will be doing his very best to safe- 
guard international peace. He will 


‘also do more ‘to ‘give power to the 


democratic movement in Japan than 
he can in any other way, except to 
move Congress to pats the Sterling 
bill, 

“This measure is known as Senate 
pili 1253. If passed it will settle the 
immigration question equitably, and 
yet enable public opinion at will to 
‘stop all coming of Asiatic workmen to 
this country. It will insure the just 
and equal. treatment of all aliens 
legally domiciled in the United States. 
A number of Asiatics permanently 
settled in our country will probably 
qualify for citizenship. under it, but 


over the river Han from ,jts source, 
near the edge of ‘Turkestan, to where 
it empties into the Yangtze at Han- 
kow. 

“Outside of half a dozen cities of 
China, there is not a machine factory 
or mill of any kind. Our mines are 
all still worked in the crudest primi- 
tive hand fashion: Now Japan has 
neither the raw material, the brains 
and engineering skill, nor the capital, 
either to produce the rails, locomo- 
tives, or rolling stock for ‘Chinese 
railroads, the hundreds of thousands 
of bridges that. need to be built in 
China and the mills and factories, 
while you of America have, but Japan 
has deliberately undertaken to set 
herself between China and the United 
States and demands that you shall 
do all your business with Chinese 
through her. She proposes by force 
of arms to make you accept her as a 
middleman and pay her an enormous 
profit for getting us to do business 


-with each, other through her. 


“The Washington Conference is go- 
ing to affect. the whole world situa- 
tion immediately, and indirectly is 
going to affect us also in South Africa. 
What is wanted today in the world is 
a return to normal peace conditions. 
The whole industrial and financial re- 
vival of the world is dependent on 
such a return to normal peaceful con- 
ditions, but there will never be either 
peaceful or normal conditions as lonz 
as the race for military armaments 
and preparedness continues. here 
will be a continuance of unrest and 
unsettlement and mankind will be 
kept on the lookout for the next 
catastrophe, the dimension of which 
will be quite incalculable. Our bless- 
ings and our prayers, therefore, ac- 
company those statesmen who attend 
the Conference, and on whose shoul- 
ders rest as grave a responsibilty for 
the future peace of the world «as 
rested on those who went to the Paris 
Peace Conference. ' 
““Paris is already” being 
down as an historic failure to ac- 


written 


these are so few as to be negligible. 
’ “This bill, ifi enacted, will take the 
Asiatic question out of politics and 
remove every cause of friction be- 
tween America and Japan and China. 
“America, recognized. as  China’s 
best friend and Japan's best friend in 
those nations, has a grave, responsi- 
bility and\.a boundless opportunity. 
Our nation can do more than all the 
rest of the world put together to 
make democracy a success in thege 
two neighbor countries, to unseat 
Japanese militarism, to bring the civil 
war in China to an end and incident- 
ally to save both peoples from Com- 
munism. Let America demand that 
China's modest 10 requests. be 
granted, that Japanese and Chinese 
be treated on the brotherly basis in 
dur country, and the era of Pacific 
peace and friendly developméft will 
Lhave-been definitely ushered im.” 


really to achieve a -conagiderable re- 
duction of armaments.; She adds 
that “European women, most ‘of all, 
ought to do all in their power to stop 
the ruinous expenditures for mili- 
tary preparations, and especially to 
demonstrate their hopes and expecta- 
tions that the Washington, Conference 
May come to real_and significant re: 


Control and Enslave China 

“It is the sole desire of the Japa- 
nese Government and of the Jabanese 
people to control atid enslave the 


population of China and the rest of 
Asja as they have enslaved ‘the 
Koreans, and to have the Japanese 
supported at the expense of working 
millions as military overlords. 

“It not only is not triie that Japa- 
nese could throw millions of work- 
ers into Korea and Manchuria, to 
produce supplies for a defensive war, 
but the Japanese military themselves 
welle know that if war. ever~ breaks 
out their position im Korea and 
Manchuria far from being a source 
of strength will be the source of their 
greatest weakness. Their sole line of 
communication is the single-track 
railroad. north and south through 
Korea, with another’ sinkle-track rail- 
road through Manchuria to Port 
Arthur with a line of steamers from 
there to the Japanese ports. But the 
Japanese know, that every native that 
lives along the line of these two rail- 
roads is an enemy of Japan and that 
it would be impossible to protect this 
line of communication except by hav- 
ing the tracks policed by soldiers that 
were ever in sight and hail ‘of each 
othef?. 


War Would Be on Mainland 

“And further than that, do not fail 
to réalize that the war that Japan is 
| bound to fight is for the very purpose 
of determining whether or not Japan 
is to be confined to the Japanese 
islands or whether she is to be per- 
mitted -to extend her empire on tle 
Asiatic mainland.- When the Japanese 
are driven off the mainland of Asia 
they have lost the*war. The‘war with 
Japan will not be fought in Japan. 
There is no one trying io drive the 
Japanese off the Japanese islands, 
the only thing that we want’ to do 
isto keep them there. The war will 
be fought in Manchuria and Korea 
with probably a baitle or two in. Shan- 
tung for the purpose of convincing 
the Japanese that they have no right 
of sovereignty over Chinese, or Kor- 
eans, or Russians. And in that war, 
the Japanese will be harassed at every 
spot outside of Japan, by every Kor- 
ean, and every Chinese, and every 
Russian who is able to find a c!ub, 
or a scythe, or a knife. 

“And .there is not a Chinese, or a 
Korean,.or a Russian, that will raise | 


complish’ the peace of the world. If 
Washington also fails, the outlook 
for the future will be dark indeed; 
but let us not anticipate failure, but 
rather pray for success and for de- 
liverance of mankind from the present 
nightmare of unrest. 


Dual Aspect of Conference 

“The Washington Conference has a 
dua] aspect, it is a cénference of the 
great powers to discuss questions of 
disarmament, and in a subsidiary way 
it will be a ‘conference of all the 
states who have a direct interest in 
the Pacific, which is looked upon as 
the storm center of, the future. 

“The Union is not a great power, 
nor has it direct Pacific interests, and 
we have, therefore, not looked for an 
invitation from the Government of 
the United States. I have been per- 
zonally pressed by the British Prime 
Minister to attend but have received 
no invitation from America, and be- 
sides, my place is here in South 
Africa. After three months’ absence 
I cannot think of leaying the country 
to attend the Washington Confer- 
ence. I notice from the press« that 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
are sending representatives, and as 
Pacific states their position is, of 
course, different from ours. 


Status of Dominions 

“All the allied states recognized our 
status as equal states. The United 
States alone, by not ratifying that 
treaty, remained outside of the general 
recognition, nay more; America alone 
raised the question of our new status 
by declining to agree to our indepen- 
dent voting power in the Assembly of 
the League. of Nations... Now the 
United States has called an interna- 
tional Conference to which the Pacific 
Dominions have a right to be invited, 
just as China, Holland and Portugal 
are being invited. 

“Tf am in favor of close cooperation 
and consultation of the British Empire 
delegation, which may attend any in- 
ternational conference ih the way that 
has become customary at Paris and 
subsequent conferences, but if South 
Africa. is to appedr at an interna- 
tional conference, it will be in her own 
right and not by cover -of the inter- 
national rights of the British Govern- 
ment. The question of dominion 
status affects South. Africa very 
closely,_and I trust that nothing will ve 
done to prejudice that status, at the 
present important juncture.” 


spoke disparagingly of ‘the patroniz- 
ing attitude of the diplomatists, seek- 
ing publicity, toward the press. ll 
avparently agteed that the delegates 
were too irrevocably trained in old 
school tactics to make it possible for 
them to keep squarely in pace with 
the demands of the time None 
thought that China would be freed by 
the Conference. . But. there was hope 
for her in a continuance of suth con- 
ferences. : . 

The French and Japanese viewpoint 
was also stated. = 

The report-credited to the Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee to the Ameri- 
can dejegatién at. Washington—<hat 
public opinion backs the navy’s stand 
on submarines and opposes their 
abolition or limitation on thein size 
as aroused criticism here. 

Holding that the American does not 


to negotiate with the Japanese over 
Shantung had betrayed China and in- 
terfered unnecessarily in her affairs. 
Bruce Bliven, managing editor of. 
yThe New York Globe, from his ex- 
perience as an attendant at. the con- 
ferences between the President and 
other American officials and the 
newspapermen,’ said that what Mr. 
Harding really wanted was an annual 
series. of conferences, not necessarily 


of Meviome with the present. League 
of Nations, and supp! by an 
international rt of justice, possibly 


the. one at wotk under the League, 
to settle disputes. e 
“J China in “Betrayed” ' 

‘K. P. Wang, editqr of “Shun Pao,” 
Shanghai, said’ the Versailles attitude 
was appearing at this Conference, 
which from the Chinese standpoint he 
considsred to be afatlurethusfar. He 


sald Se “of State Hughes was 
playing a role similgr to the Wilson | want eruiser submarines, protests are 
réle at Paris. The -/ now being sent to Washington against 
‘acceptance of the alleged report ‘of the 
committee, for it is insisted that the! 
report. reflects public 
i gg 
ep Asia? he Foreign Policy : Association, 
Uniess the Far Eastern question were | urging all who wish to see po a 
settled properly there would be war | sdbmarinés done away with.to register 
between China and Japan and possibly | their desire in Washington, sent the 
between Japan and Russia. Naval {following message to the Advisory 
scrapping without a Far Eastern set-| Committee yesterday: a 
: ’ “Front constant communigation with 
many organizations active in the 
WwW Conference, representing 
millions gf members, we are convinced 
that your report. is diametrically op- 
posed to the point of view’ dominant 
., among our people. They rédlize that 
the cruiser submarine is not defensive. 
It is an offensivé weapon, Phey are 
insistent, therefore, that it: d be 
completely eliminated. . ‘To sanction 
such malignant weapons would.mini- 
mize the effect of the “American dele- 
gates’ maguificegt proposal in regard 
to capMal’ ships and would ‘tend to 
justify the -cynics | 


merely make warfare cheaper. 
less probable and certainly m 
terrible. Bs 


protesting directly to the 

President and to the American dele- 
gates against this misinterpretation of 
Ahe public opinion of the country.. Our’ 

{| people have not so soon forgotten that 

psi we were brought into the world war 
(| not by capital ships, but -by subma- jot armament, although holding univer-, 
rines.” | sal disarmament for the present im-| 


ge 
SF etede 


sults.” 
Swedish Women Act 
- Setting immediately at “work to 
mobilize the opinion of women in 
Sweden, Dr, Wigksafl obtained the 
adoption of a resolution for. the Hm- 
itation of armament by 26 Swedish 
women’s organizations. Thé. resolu- 
‘tion, which has been forwarded to the 
Conference, points out, that Swedish 
women have learned the lessons of 
the world war, and see that “no 
reconstruction is conceivable as long 
as the heavy burdens of armament 
continues to press to the ground. every 
country of Burope’”’ Since smal! Eu- 
ro nations “are unable to take 
stéps toward a real reduction of arma: | 
ment when the great powers do not 
lead the way,” and since “the great 
powers of Europé and Asia have not 
seen their way to come to any result 
in thia_respect without the-coopera- 
tion of the United States,” if is re- 
solved that thanks for calling the Con- 
ference be expr ‘to President 
Harding and hopé recorfed. “that this 
Conference may succeed in creating 
‘an agreement in this direction between 
the powers represented, thus making 
‘it po@sibié later on to-form a similar 
agreement ‘comprising the whole 
world.” sy , : 23 
Prom Dr. Celia Léllini, -a leading 
ftalian feminist, comes approval of the 
work for-limitation of armament “and 
for the settlem of differences be- 
tween all nations by civil rather than 
‘military “processes.” Marie Feyler, 
Swiss leader, writes that the women 
of Switzerland are “one and all in 
favor of limitation of a?maments,” 
and that they “look with hope to the 
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Australian . Leaves 
Special to The Thtistian Sclence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
' NEW YORK, New York—The infiu- 
ence of the United States is such that 
the world looks to her to render a 
service to the community:in rehabili- 
tating the war-torn countries Of the 
whole. world, said Mark Sheldon, com- 
missioner in ‘the United States for 
the Commonwealth of Australia, be- 
fore he left for home yesterday. He! 
believed that word rehabilitation could 
be accomplished jointly by the Unite 
States. and Great Britain. 7 


Mr. ,Skeldon said that Australia's 
chief problem ‘was one of immizgra- 
tion. She was not serlously concerned 
with the Japanese question, so far as 
}immigration was concerned. And yet 
the Far Eastern question was*ef more 
concern to Avustralia than to the 
United States. Retention of the friend- 
ship of the United States was hoped 
for by his country. © mh, Ey 

Mr. Sheldon is returning to resume 
Ms private affairs. His place here is 
taken by Senator George Me Pearce, 
resent , ington.” now representing Australia at the 
y EO an riggs - wae ~" | Washington Oonference. — 

British Women Reply __ P ee ay OF iy 
‘Expressions of. opinion froin the Mr. Balfour to Spedk _ 
women. of Great Britain are more num-} Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
erous. ‘Miss Eleanor Rathbone, presi- from its News Off 
dent of the National Union of Societies| NBW YORK, New. York—Arthur J. 
for Equal Citizenship, states her per-| Balfour will address the - lish- 
sonal view as one of entire accord| Speaking Union at the Waldorf-AStoria 
with the movement for the reduction) Hotel tonight. The other members of 
the British delegation .to the. Wash- 
ington Conference will also be. guests. 
a . ; : 
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| semi-civilized races An’ their _knowl- 


edre of mathematics’ and : astronomy. 


golar year of @85i-days. “This they 
divided fiito. 18 -of 20 days 
each; each month in turn divided into 


four weeks of five'days. ‘The five odd 
separately atthe end 


‘days were ag 
of the 
in our 


extra hours, witich, 
Arn form: a day every 


of 12% day’s celebration once 
ery 52-years. In‘ a. museum in Mex- 
ico City is a great: stone, 


no iron tools with which to cut.it from 
the quarry, nor did they, have horses; 
oxen, or mules, so that this weight 
‘Was conveyed’ by’ files of men pulling 


}over rolling logs. by’ means of ropes. 


Once at the capitel, the surface of 
the stone was carved with the feplica 
of the, Aztéc calendar, 
exact ‘in its maviy details, a’ hiero- 
giyphic explanatiopn—for they. had ‘no 
alphabet—for ‘each*month, day, week, 
and cycle,.and a symbolic picture of 
the sun (with -his tongue stuck out) 
in the center. .... ‘Thig. calendar 
stone is reprodyced on One side of 
the 20 peso. gold piece, and with the 
Aztec -history. 
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‘Koala and cub” 


son to the head of another, ~All their 


they. are delicate in their ways. 
The rarest of all. the ‘marsupiais is 


, confined to a‘ single 
district in the. ‘state of Victoria. So’ 
far less than six specimens have been 
found, and it is possible use the spe-" 


Mount ‘Neveu Eiiedites 


“The, unt Eyerest Expedition has 
been 86 well advertised and so much 
has been said about it in public that-it 


}gow on the footing of a national enter- 
This is the view expressed to 


1 Science Monitor by Gol. Sir Thomas 
Hungerford Holdich, K, C. M, G., 
K. Cc. EB. who ‘in thus estimating the 
to | CxPedition which, starting on its mis- 
£01 sion early in the year ‘under Gol.4 
Howard Bury, is‘nqw on its way home. 
leader is unfortunately. 
hecessitated’ by Col, Howard - Bury’s 


year in’. succession. his suc- 


“Now tWat the members or the ex- 
lition have definitely siven. up field 


season's venture., They have learned 
where to attack the great mountain 


and they seem to be quite sufficiently 
yet lie before them. - ike the past 
rs. in — estimation. fs 


geOgraphical | in- 
va“hy ur” dara, 


“tt the most difficult 


for 


ee cee 
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.' | nowhere for delicacy of flavor. 


; * | nae 
table, or pu the shoulders of one per- 


on its other side it is so distinctive as 


fo be referred to in-the v: r al- 
d the. ernacuja 


/Wways as “an. 


Mexico is. the home of fruits. ‘and 
vegetables ~- unprepossessing-looking 
affairs, many of’them, with prickly or 
hard: dark outer surfaces, but rivaled 

en 
the cabbages and turnips grown here 
seem to lose their. harsh personality. 
ides those fruits and ..vegetables 
cominon to the United States also, to 
mention a few, there is the mango, 
pumpkin-colored and tough-fibered, 
over which a. solemn, much-traveled 
Englishman became rhapsodic; the 
mami, which looks like a coconfit out- 
side and a cantaloupe inside, and 
tastes like. a combined cantdloupe, 
apricot, strawberry, and almond, soft- 
grained as satin; the wild banana, 
much smaller than the commercial 


+ | banana, and much sweeter; the cus- 
‘v}jtard apple, which looks like a com- 
bined pineapple and stalk.of aspara- 


gus; the. camote, a beet-colored, 
white-fleshed sweet potato of enormous 
size; the cacao bean, \from = which 
chocolate is made; the maguey plant 
—century plant, it is called in the 
‘Unjted States, where it is’ used for 
decorative purposes; the avocade, 
which, under the name of “alligator 
pear” is used for salad’ in ‘the United 
States, buf, with its 28 per cent oil, 
is here crushed, flavored with salt, and 
usefl as butter during season, when 
thousands and théusands fill the mar- 
ketplaces, and grow on almost every 
estate. ... All these, and. many more, 


Aztecs, and used to a mitich greater 
extent by the mass of the people then 
"than in modern Mexico. In particular 

d they use the maguey p’ant and the 
cacao. bean. The: root ‘of the former 
was cooked ‘as a vegetable; its, juice 
was used as a beverage; but perhaps 
most important; from. the point of 
wiew of the present, was the use made 
of its leaves. These are. long, and 
exceedingly strong fibered. . These 
fibers they made into a white cloth— 
the national clothing material. Now 
there is no necessity so to use the 
plant, but the demand for coarse white 
cloth has continued, and manta, called 
in the States -urfbleached muslin or 
unbleached domestic, is the foundation 
‘of. all dress among the masses—it is 


invariably used to make the suits of 


the men and boys, and furnishes un- 
dergarments‘ and all manner of odds 
and ends for the womeh. Chocolate 
was variously,.and nutritiously pre- 
pared by the Aztecs. It was frequently 
J por pag seasoned with cinnkmoh and 
other spices, and: given a stiff froth— 
the froth often being further’ stiffewed 
and eaten eéparately. Besides these, 
maiz, or Indian corn, was cultivated, 
‘and made into fhany kinds of flour, 
for wheat was then unknown. It is 
still used almost exclusively ol the 
bu'k Mod the population... 
has been utilized by piimitive 
people the world, over for, byilding 
purposes, so the adobe ‘brick; of the 
ba still used alniost exclusively 
xico, deserves Httle comnjent. 
Their architecture, however, was a bit 


top- | unusual, and is the basis of the dwel)- 


gages lost al] but the very poo 
Mexico. It was wide and oae- 


| aries, with<the rooms, opening on 


Leourts, outside corridors, and veran-| 


Aztecs. Thi 

yf sharesy pr gee father, Amenophis 
‘| King, and within. a few years. | 

| only:four, he. abandoned: 
‘jancient capital, and founded a ‘new | 
| capital 
(The Horizon of the Disk), on-the op- 


lling, under | 


th “ciroumetancer, is senate rather ty 


a 


az-lont,(f oné-but bait the 
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Specially’ for The Christian Science Monitor 
No other city in America ‘has such 


| a picturesque feature in’ its street life 
as is‘ found inthe open-air flower 


markets of San Francisco. Few -éther 
cities permit this . vending of flowers’ 
along the sidewalks and‘few of course: 
have. so soft a climate that the mar: 
kets. can ‘Be: maintained all the year 


through. In San Franeisco there are| 


flowers in enty ‘for every, season. 


Tney’had evolved a calendar. with a 


fourth year; they reserved for a great | 


t'50 tons,. 
which was taken there-at the height. 
of the Aztec period: The Aztées had 


beautiful and. 


were cultivated extensively. by the}- 


To be sure, there are different kinds 
for summer.ahd winter, but the prices 
do not Vary greatly and are ridicu- 


lously low when compared with those}. 


of cities in the east. Think of buying 
a handful of roses for a quarter.or a 
big: bunch of:.carnations- fer half«a 
doliag! if violets happen to be 


ubundant you can purchase enough to | - 
«make a corsage bouquet for 20 cents, | 


and fn winter a_masg of acacia bloom 
that would cost you $5 in New York 
becomes yours for 60 cents i San’ 
Francisco. 

It ‘is’. not strange, that you find 
flowers everywhere, in- business offices 
and workroom’ as wellas in the home 
and the school. AI! classes of people 
buy them as a matter of. course, and 
the stands at the curbs would be 
missed as greatly as one of the city’s 
monuments’ .if they, should be taken 
away. While the street stands are 
to ‘be seen all through the shopping 
districts, the outdoor trade is centered 
more particularly. At’ Market and 
Kearny streets, There’ scores of street 
venders collect, their stands heaped 
high with flowers of many kinds, from 
the native poppy; the “cup of gold,” 
as the Spaniards call it, to huge chrys- 
anthemams, yellow and bronze, each a 
bouquet in itself. The poppies are 
evanescent hut cheap. Growing abun- 


dattly, they are beloved of. the chil-| 


dren, who sometimes pick them’ and 
Offer them for sale. As everybody 
knows, this poppy is the state flower 
of California. 

Before the war the greatest violet-; 
grow district: in the world. was 
ound in the south of France, where 
undreds of little fingérs busied. them- 
selves every day gathering the biue- 
eyed blooms for shipment to England, 
which required 1,000,000 violets. each 
morning. These violets from France 
have become famous the world over, 


but they dre hardly, finer than the 


violets which are grown in immense 
numbers in. San Mateo! County, Cal- 
ifornia, filling the air with perfume: 
for a season of many weeks. Daily 


shipments are made. to San Francisao|. 


and reshipped from there to scores of 


citjes, some of; them hundreds of miles‘ 


away. Of late years Blad‘oli have 
added a note of strong color to the 
oltdoor markets. This-is a flower | 
which thrives wonderfully well in the! 
California climate and one which is. 
prized fot its long-keeping qualities, 
lasting a week or more in water. =. 
Some of the flowers: which crowd 
the stands are brought ‘direct ‘from 
the country, but a large proportion 
are purchased by the venders at the 
growers* market near the stock ex- 
change. Here are assembled the ship- 
ments of fresh cut blooms as they 
reach the city from’ hundreds of grow- 
ers outside ‘the city limits: If you 
can make it possible to be there be- 
fore 7 o'clock in the morning, you 
will witness a, scene such as. you 
never imagined with flowers .every- 
where, and a tumylt of sound, as 
sellers and buyers try to. make a trade 
that will give them the greatest profit. 
Do not hope to do.any buying. for 
yourself, howeyer. This is a who’e- 
sale market, where flowers are sold 
by the hundreds or the thousahds and 
where the store keepers as well as 
the street venders -purchase their 
stocks forthe day’s, business. ° 
Curiously enough, the flower mar-. 
ket which comes next in interest: to 
‘that. of San Franciséd is én the oppo- 
‘site side of the cqntinent, in Boston. 
This is a cooperative market, the 
growers renting stalls from which the 
flowers are sold, and paying »them- 
selybs a dividend from these rentals. 
A million dollars’ worth of business 
is done in this market each year. Tons. 
of flowers ‘afe bought and sold ‘there: 


every week and the market is one of} 


the sights of Boston, or would be if 
the public kneW more about it. Up 
to’ .9 o'clock im the morning’ only a 
wholesale business is done, but at 
that ‘hour it is epened to outsiders and 


anybody can buy.as many flowers or} 


as few as he likes, provided he is 
willing to carry them away in his 
arms and does not ask to have them 
‘put up in fancy boxes.. Buying here 
is. strictly on _ cas 7and-carry plan. 
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which. he. called. Akhetaton, 
posite: side..of the. river Nile~{i. e, on 


the . “€astern side) . near. the modern, 


of Hagg il and Telj el- 
Amarna. He was particularly autag- 
onistic* towards the priests of Amen 
and on breaking away from the ortho- 
dox' polytheistic religion of Egypt, he 


changed. his ‘own name from Ameno- |’ 


phis or Arhenhopt as it is sometimes 
written to: Ikhnaton or Akhenaton. In 


a}his new capital, [khnaton reigned 17 
‘| Years and gavé hiimselfup to his mon- 


atheistic idea of worship. He was suc- 
ceeded by first one son-in-law and 
the latter finding it 
\mecessary to rencunce the- religton of 
his father-in-law and revert to the 
complicated orthodox faith of his an- 


Head of Akhenaton, iciscd relief 


on a slab of ‘limestone 


cestors and to return to Thebes, the 
ancient capital, the city of Akhetaton 
being deserted after an existence of 
only about 20 years, 

During that short period, however, 
art of the highest - order : flourished, 
and some beautiful. examples ‘are 
amongst the finds of the last séason’s 
work. by the Egypt Exploration. So- 
ciety. .The best collections or this 


Tell el-Amarna art are in the Ash- 


molean Museum, Oxford,. the Cairo 
Museum, the University Museum, 
Manchester, and the Edwards Mu- 
seum, University College, London. One 
of‘the most beautiful paintings is a 
small fresco known as “the fresco of 
the Princesses,” is in the Ashmolean 


Museum, and is suppaesed to represent 


the King’s two daughters at play. This 


beautiful fresco “Was “Wfkcovered’ ‘by 


Professor Flinders Petrie in 1891. In 


these excavations he also discovered 


the palace and the painted plaster | 
pavement which was destroyed by a 
native in 1913. Tell el-Amarna is 
probably. most famous for a collection 
of about. 350 baked clay tablets, cov- 
ered’ with cuneiform writing and 
known @s the: Tell el-Amarna letters. 
They’ are written in Babylonian, the 
diplomatic language of that time, and 
consist of diplomatic correspondence 
with Egyptian dependencies in West- 
ern Asia. 
appeals to Hgypt for help, which, how- 
ever, were not heeded and so one by 


one the former conqnests and pos-, 


sessions were lost. 

During the last season's work by 
the Egypt Exploration Society, under 
the ,direction of Prof. T. Eric Peet, 
cohsiderable portion of the town iin 
| cleared to show its general plan and 
much was learned of the structure 
and .arrangement of the Egyptian 
The 


object® found include all kinds of do- 


‘_ | mestic and other utensils, but the most 
valuable find was the collection of' 
three siJver vases and three glass bot- | 
tles of various colors, found hiddén| 
under the mud floor of a small house. | 
Tell el-Amarna was famous for its| 
highly artistic glass work, but one | 
,of these new specimens representing a | 


fish is unique. 
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‘Thackeray -wrote a good deal of 
amusing stuff about Jeames Yellow- 
plush, and probably Jeames had a good 
deal to say about it when he retired | 


from the dining-room fo the servants’ | 


But this was never heard. It 
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but he handles those who think they | 


a | Severely. The stage butler gives 
for his acerbity. A clever actor who 
had the r6le of butler to was con- 
ie eg “real _ to’ look the 
ipart, bat o being ty of an un- 
pardondble 


: iibrary, with a. silver, salver in his 


hand, where a nuniber of guests were | 
| assembled, \ ba crossed the room swing- | 
ing the tray. 

It upset. the real butler, who there- 


received the following reply, .“The 
‘silver salver is made,of lead and I used 
to: swing that meta! when 1. was in the 
army. { will not do it again.” His 
mentor commented on the letter that t 
was witty and proper. 


PARIS AT WORK 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The desire to drive away appre- 
hensjon with many activities seems 
to be the characteristic of the 
French attitude. What tomorrow 
may bring. forth none~can tell. 
They think of a. people swarm- 
ing across her frontier and exacting 
| penalties. “We shall have to face it 
alone,” declare the politicians, disre- 
‘garding any change'of heart or desire, 
amongst honest folk, to get together. 
But Jacques Bonhomme is, after all, 
a man of sense and decides to make 
the best of things. And sd he sets: to 
work and lets those who will speculate 
on events that may never happen. 


Everywhere he bends his back to 
labor: in the fields and factories, in 
the hundred industries that represent 


| the skill of France. 
You may see signs of artistic stir-/. 


rings in the bibelots in Frenchmen’s 
shops, in the charming and original 
{shapes of. his new motor-cars in the 
Salon de Automobile, The sprightly 
invention of the couturier is turned 
toward steel and iron, 

Outwardly, luxury is everywhere in 
Paris in the comfortable car and 
livéried servants, though the “tone” 
4s, somehow, not quite that of the old 
times. 
Jeast pretense own a, motor, for the 
number is amazing. Surely, there is 
no city in‘the world, except it be in 
Asia, where so many crowd the space. 
That gives intensity to the traffic of 
the streets. Even Piccadilly of an 
afternoon in May or June cannot show 


that which races down the oil-stained, 
ebony-like surface of the Champs | 
._Blysées. 

As'I look about in Paris I see well- 
filled faces ip contrast with visions of 
want in London. The explanation is 
high wages and full employment. Un- 
skilled labor gets 20 to 25 francs: a 
day: even the junior hand in dress- 
making or millinery gets her 15. Me- 
chanies are.better paid than professors 
In lycées-or; the permanent heads of 
government departments. 


they are reduced will come: the tug 
of war between those who earn and 
those who pay. The wonder is that 
factories keep going while markets 
tumble atid money “in .grimy paper 
notes loses its value. There is_no silver 
in France; even 50 centimes is a note; 
but a more cheerful sign is the neat 
gilt counter which now stands for a 
franc.. Perhaps it is the forerunner of 


Many of the letters were) 


a system to substitute tokens for notes 
of small denomination. Whatever’ the 
result of such a change, Anglo-Saxon 
visitors have to face the fact that 


and exchange. Hotel tariffs are an in- 
a | A&x of the truth of that: In general 
the expense of life is not too formid- 
able for foreigners. 


_ 


Fraser PatersonCo, | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Gift Section 
—the place of gifts for all the. 


year, but particularly attractive 
at this holiday season. rourth Fioor 
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‘mistake, Entering a/| Tie. 


upon wrote to the actor abeut it. He 


Yet must every family of the, 


such a roaring flood .of vehicles as | known” was Disraeli himself. 


Such, wages cannot last, and wien | 


prices are as abnormal as the currency | —— 


‘Specially for The » Chilean Setence Monitor 
‘The Morning Post, the oldest of the 
ywspapers of London, has just 
on its‘one hundred and fiftietir 
year, ahd the event bas been the occa- .. 
sion not only ‘of celebration in the 
columns‘ of that journal itself, but of 
congratulation frém suéh papers as 

Manchester Guardian and The 
Westminster Gazette, which are most. 
seats opposed to it in ‘politics. 

the century and a half of 

its denies it has, with the excep- 
tion of a whi, h interval of a few 
years, been am outspoken but inde-\ 
pendent supporter of what its enemies 
call Toryism.* And so it. is today; 
whether it addresses itself to the cause 
of the unity of the United Kingdom. 
the need of a powerful navy, or the 
machinations of Bolshevism, it Bpeak- 
with fearlessness. 

Fearlessness, in fact, is one ot The 
Morning Post traditions. [t has been 
so since the days of its first editor. 
thé Rev. Sir Henry: Bate-Dudley, who 
was as ready to fight a duel in defense 
of a leading article, as he had been to 
write it. He was succeeded in the 
editorship by the Rev, William Jack- 
son, and some time after by John 
Taylor, who resigned when criticized 
by the Prince Regent, one of the pro- 
prietors. On the departure of Vaylor 
came Isaac Jackman, and what. he 
wrote involved The Post in a loss of 
£4000 over a libel suit. 

Of famous writers, many have been 
proud to take service with the paper. 
Coleridge was .the principal leader- 
writer for nearly three years, and 
contributed to its columns such poems 
as “The Raven,” and- an ode on 
“France.” Charles Lamb was ergaged 
to supply daily a numbef of witty 
paragraphs. “Sixpence a joke,” he 
wrote afterwards, “and it was thought 
pretty high, too—was Dan. Stuart's 
settled remuneration in these cases. 
The iength of no: paragraph 
was to exceed seven’ lines. Shorter 
they might be, but they must be poign- 
ant.” While still /an . undergraduate 
at Cambridge Macaulay contributed a 
poem to The Morning Post. Mack-' 
worth Praed was chief leader-writer 
for three years, arid alsu wrote for it 
some of his most polished political 
verse; and close on his heels came: 
Disraeli. He wrote thus to his sister: 

“I have sent you The Morning Post 
every day, which is the only paper 
now read, and in whose columns some 
great unknown has suddenly arisen, 
whose exploits form almost the stapie 
of conversation.” 

Not till less than 10 years ago was 
it discovered that the “great un- 
Dur- 
ing the campaign between Italy and 
Austria, George Meredith, then a 
struggling novelist, acted as war cor- 
respondent for The Post; and in a 
later struggle Winston Churchill 
served in a similar capacity. Among 
its modern “literary editors one may 
name Hilaire Belloc and Andrew Lang. 
“dear Anirew of the  brindled 


hair.” 


‘Correct Apparel . for Women 


Authoritative Versions 
of the 


Autumn-Wintes Modes 
Outer y TE and ‘Millinery 


Second Anenue at Spring Street SEATTLE 


— BOLT 
BETTER BAKERIES 


= the choicest Bakery Goods ené 


415 PIKE ST. 


and at 
Madison, Pacific and 
Queen City Markets. 


TWO BIG HOMELIKE RESTAURANTS 
013 @nd Av. and 1414 Grd Av. 


Seattle Washington : 


‘Sumely: Lauuidey Co. 


FAMILY WORE 
OUR SPECIALTY 
s265 REPUBLICAN STREET 
SKATTLE, WASHINGTUS 
Capito: 300 


Wedding and Holiday 
Selections our specialty 
Fine selection. of 
Wrist Watches 
Reliable Goods at. 
Reliable Prices 


L. W. SUTER 
Jeweler & Silversmith 
1115 2ND AVE., SEATTLE 
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HOLLYWOOD GARDENS 


Seattle, Wash. 


Flowers 
For All Occasions 


‘Main’ 1665 Second Ave. at Stewart 
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| 


|| SEATTLE, WASH. | 
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BOWER’S 


Quality Shoe Repairing 


Our standard is Quality right, Work- 
manship right, Price right—and full lf 
satisfaction 


SEATTLE Main 6315 


216 Union St. 


We claim to have the largest stock of 
women’s silk blouses on the coast. 
Always something new, 


THE MARKET BLOUSE SHOP 


107 PIKE ST. 


es 
. 


Good Shoes 


Men, Women and Childres 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave. Seattle. Wash. 


. —-— 


RELIABLE 


Transfer and Storage Co. 


:-s J 
COAL .woenp 
Service!—That’s ft! 


Uy MARIE FUEL COMPANY 
KNO You BuY 
ASK FoR. ANA Tsia OF COALS 
A, B, COOK—G. B. PEAVEY—Owners 
Phone East 0366 North 4272 
19th and BE. Madieen 45tb and ist N. #. 


ms ideals, the rendition of American 
" aa aad the holding of exhibitions 
site , n i jquarte eaniae | nk art in. the Netherlands. 
. | sf ast malramated Meat Citiore and Bt i. of tne” bi. will also work for the exchange ~ 
3 Se Torkmen of: North ‘America. the jotat | Ursee im rese } Dy: the, Jor! -| of collegigte. proféssorships and scho)- 
io. | executive Go ae fy ! 4; mm | : : | » and it will refiect the litera- 
tare, ¢ and art of the Netherlands 
in the United States by similar means. 


MIDDLEMAN ‘S FOOD 
: PROFITS ARE HIGH 


oe to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office 

YORK, New York—The broad 
: between wholesale and retail 
prices of foodstuffs here last week in 
some cases was 11% times greater 
than the wholesale pricep themselves, 
acdording to Herachel H. Jones, di- . 
fesse of the local office of the state 

rtment of Farms and Markets. 

:  teanet y a shipment of tyrnips was 

paid* for to the farmer at the rate of 
$12 a ton and bought; by the consumer 
at the rate of $150 a ton. 

Mr. Jones says that many whole- 
Ysalers lost money last week by the, 
drop-in. prices paid ‘by the retailers, 
but that the consumer did not feel the 
reduction. , 


PRESENT LIVING COST 
.~ BELOW PEAK PRICES 


| Bich to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

\NEW YORK, New York<The Na- 
tional Igfustrial Conference Board in 
its bimonth’y survey of economic 
conditions in the United States says 
that the: cost of living on November 
1, was 63.8 per cent above the July, 
1914, ‘base, with the pricé of manu- 


Sixty,Seventh angeles convenes vat 
bia | BOON. today, a session that will be de- 
ing | Foted: mainly to the Cattitinent: of |S 
“Administration pledges tor retrench- 
ment, President Harding. will submit | 
| the first budget’ message eyet pre- ' 
¥; will ho | sented to the legislative branch of |. 
the states by the) the government. This will be a coms 

wer to fix intrastate| plete financial analysis of thd -neetis 
te ‘against inter- of the government for the next fiscal” 


state | 

int) Mr. Thom in the briét on be-|'7edr-and will contain estimates far 

| male of om of the country in| ¢xpenditures approximating. $8,760, 
y s instituted 000 te 


vie wich roceedings 
8€C-! by the sty Texas, making a gen- 


eral attack on the’ validity of the/ 
ons Be anu rg ipo ‘The cate ts 10} 


i 


i om 


retary 


ub 


v. 


£iet 


‘On the. exe of the ‘general -strike 
jealled for this‘morning in the meat- | 
| scoped plants throughout the middle: 
nk 


» 


Ht 


there appeared to be no prospect ~ 
nt.. Packers prepared to 

} Vacancies made by thé strikers 

y ig employment advertise- 
, in the local or C. C, Fitz- 
108 | norris, er of police, has ordered} 
ble | P° ak captains satrounding the stock- 
cord to-have a reserve force of 200 
gay Teady. in case of disorder. 
members. of the inter- 
érdered ‘to ignoré 

of the Kansas Indus- 

, by issuing sub-/ 

, virtually. pro- 


i 


ie ae 

on and after 

ing thoroug ly y conviticed that such @ 
reduction was ahsohitely necessary.” 


New. York Out at of Packers’ Strike ° 
Special to The Christian Science ene 
~ fram its Eastern News 
NEW YORK, Néw York—lIt i not 
ted that “the natfona¥ strike of 
patking house employees called to) 
‘begin today with-affect the 6000. work-. 
rérs in this district, which is not t- 
cluded in the arbitration agreement }- 
covering the mid-western states, where 
the recent wage cuts were made. 
Hours and wages here are fixed by an 
agreement now running about 20 
years. . 


CITY CONSOLIDATION 
PLAN VOTED DOWN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


OAKLAND,. California—As a result 
of the failure of the movement to 


i: 


émphasize in his ‘to. Gon son @ 
gress whith will be heard on 1 Le Drverese 
eae i tsar of efi | ene psec see : 
oreign debt of the» United | 
ward per the hand ot the- Appr ° 
States, the merchant. a ‘tions Comm oe vn the ‘Ader, of 
a iectice in’ the Wichita and 


economy in’ public. expenditur the House itsel re he 
that | ft 
te aeane “ity ‘packing centers. In a 


among the more impo 
t gon men in 
“i to Kansas leaders, Mr. Lane | ¢o 


with which the Presi¢ 
his address to Congress, ; on pecan 

_ “Allen's. aia Court ‘did not 
wage eeteetion on 


dent, in a later 
the packers” 
November ‘28, . It serves. -em- 


to deal imore — 
American merchant marinoy” with: " : 
“Tenore anys pleas to halt, 
strike action on Monday, vaiecs it’ is 


| Plan for subsidy, 
| Dissatisfaction Manifest . - A 
Congress returns to its tasks oe " gitwitg 

the knowledge that thé people of thé] pe ba 'rodeted to abdut 36, 000 f naval 

cotintry are not “satigfied, whether beg itn are limited_. — . on orders from oa. 

justly. or unjystly;' with tii work of]. Frank. W. Mondell, “Rep ive | Governor Allen's at 

the special session. "Phie- incoming trom: Wyoming, ig etl! yy. J. Allen, Ayala of Kansas, 
who was in this city on Sattirday, said 
the. Industrial Court still is function-| 

ing; and declared that if its. subpoenas’ 

are disregarded the-unioh officials are 


" {rat ee section, the peg me ted 
‘- | lating to blishment of the ~ 
fond Labor: Seard,.: ‘to the extension | 
and abandonment of lines of railroad 
-tand the sections relating to pooling of 
| freights or- egraings and consolida- 


his brief. Mr. Thom asserts that 
| the ‘cae I not justifiabl 


7 


] 
session has its work fait well oe: ay Am yg Peay ‘alanine pores 
|‘mapped out and Administration lead- | that includes ocneerersCan of the bill 


not involving definite com- 
providing for the appointment of ad-| 


plaints ot wrongs to persons or prdp-_ 


“Aside from the objections on the 
grounds zmentioned, the bill is without 


ers have pledged to the country ‘that 


its aim is constructive legislation: 
While consideration of the. great 

supply bill, is the immediate and most. 

important question before thé House 


classification of salariés in the govern- 


ditional district judges and the’ re- 


ment service. 


liable to find themselves in jail.for 
contempt. .~* 


“Our men in Kansas,” said Mr. Lane, 


“might just as well. be in jail, where} 


consolidate the county, of Alameda 
-with the cities of Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley; Richmond, and Emefyville 
at the recent election, the cities of 


factured articles generally lower than 
the peak prices, but still from 20 to 
120 per cent above the: 1914 level, 
held there by continued high lebor 


| equity and is based on what, we re- 
spectfully édbmnit. is is a seheindenition 
jof the constitutional justification of 
the Transportation Act and.of the law- 
i ful rights” and authority of the, par- 
| 7 bat Hina brief says. 
reé Commis- 


‘Interstate Comme: 
bine crys by the act,” the brief 
direct and primary juris- 
diction figtion te’ tx tuterdute rates, but ‘only 


5 to ‘be exercised only if the! 
— failed to establish intrastate 

rates which would not give préfer- 

fice to their own traffic over imtet- 

| state traffic and would not © unjustly } 
ao against interstate com- 


7 ao only power over state -Tates 
detied to the states by Congress was 
the tga to aie OY - unjust dis- 
erim athats wn 

| traffic over ep th se irene Tin. re-. 
quire the use of the haben! sno 
of intrastate eommerce ‘in their. in- 

.| trastate transactions in ‘such manner 
as to affect injuriously traffic — 
is interstate. tm : 


POTATOES. BRING BEST 
FARM PRODUCTS PRICE 


Specini to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its’ Western News Office 


WATERTOWN, South Dakota — A 
comparative table prepared by Frank 
E. McCall; of this city, shows that the 
humbie potato is bringing the best 
market price for farm products in 
South . The comparative table 
prepared by him includes corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flax and potatoes. ~ 

The figures give the yield of each: 
per acre and the price per bushel re- 
ceived, and show that potatoes, yield- 
ing net quite twice as many bushels 
per acre.as corn, bring a revenue per 
atre of five times as moch. Corn 
etal $6.40 and- potatoes $33, with 
flax at $9.49, and wheat third at $8.10 
per acre. 

South Dakota recently took some 
motable prizes in potatoes at a Kansas 
City, Missouri, show, in competition 
with those of othes western states, 
and the shortage of potatdes in the | 
nation mukes the fine crop in South | ' 7 
Dakota fe much money this year.} | Pillotw Cases 
A recent official report of the Bureau | ' $45.00 
of Crop Hstimates, United States De- 2: ~ 
mecent. ot Agriculture, shows that | , 
South ota this year produced lad] ill the linen 
4,840,000 bushels of potatoes, of a “apa «cata ling 
Bh sn. presen re “4 ge ag of affairs with ‘gontributions as these to-ber 

erence e profit from the State's ha 
potatd drop. this year is-being taken embroidered, hemstitched and 
advantage of by advocates of diversi- fagoted pillow cases! 
fied farming, who that it proves ' : 
their contention that such things as First Floor 
potatoes, FP spd and hogs came in 
very handy for the farmers in “off” 

‘years, when prices for the staple grain Carpet Sweeper 3. 
ee Sg 
Your rugs will stay brighter 
much longer and will nob be 
nearly so hard to clean. ‘if a 
“Gilt Crest” Sweeper takes 
cate of them. . ‘ 
“Seventh Floor 


Oakland, with nearly 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, and Berkeley, with , approxi- 
mately 66,000, are planning to form 
themselves into two separate coun-* 
ties, so that each may have the bene- 
‘fit of “Combined city and’ county 
governmient, which has worked out 
so wel] In San Francisco for a num- 
ber of years. *- j 
The city of Berkeley was largely | 
instrumental in defeating the general | 
consolidation “of the county of 
Alameda with the above-named cities, 
because it did not wish to lose its 
identity asthe seat of the University 
no California, which it would if 
ed into the city and cofnty of 
Oakland. Other cities, with the ex- 
ception of Alameda and Oakland, also 
voted es ee the acetal 


costs, d@igh taxes ahd ‘high costs of 
Arakeportation. , 

The survey quotes federal eatseadl 
that uneniployed has fallen from 3,- 
506, 000 to 2.009 . eee? 


| CHARLES W. MORSE 
TO RETURN HOME 


- WASHINGTON, Distnict of Columbia 
—Charles W. Morse, shipbuilder‘ and 
financier, whe sailed for France a: tew 
days before it became publicly known 
that hie ship contracts were to be. 
made, gubject to grand jury inquiry 
notified Attorney-General’ Daugherty 
Saturday that hé wou!d return to the 
United'States, sailing from Havre 
tonight. qn» 


NEW YORK’S BUILDING INCREASE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW YORK, New™ York—Bulliding 
coutracts: awarded here during the! 
firet- 11 months of the present year} 
amounted ‘to $348,473,000, or 10 per 
scent more than in the entire year sof 
1920, the F. W. Dodge Company, con- 
‘struction reporters, announced today. 


théy will be housed and fed, as many 
are now out of work and walking the 
streets. The Industrial, Court ‘is a} 
joke to us. By noon Monday the 
packers will have the answer to their 
statements that: the unions cannot tie 
up their plants.” 

Union officials, in Dubuque, lowa, fe- 
ported to. Paskinereaiian that the 
Corn Belt Packing ny of that 
city, has agreed to continue the’ old 
wage scale and working conditions, 
and has torn down its notices of wage 
cits. This was said to be the first 
break in the ranks of the»big packers. 

' Armour & Co., _ here’ announced 
that’ all employees who quit work wh 
‘protest against the 10 pér cent wage. 
reduction will-lose ‘their positions. 
Swift & Co. stated. in an adver- 
-tisentent that more than 75 per cent} d 


.of Representatives, -in which all ap-| 
pt omg originate, at the outset of | 

its sessiong, the Senate is slated wa ndeny 
swing into a discussion of the 
debt refunding bill, which ag go ‘heen 
given right of way ovér all other mat- 
ters of legislation. , 

' Leaders realize that codsldetatiie of 
this measure may lead fo debate more 
.or less embarrassing, while the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament. is 
in session, but the importance of hav- | 
ing this question settled, and putting. 
pen government in-s position to enter. 

economic conference that may he 
aafied. outweighs every other consid- 
‘ovation: 
| Shipping interes ‘are awaiting se 
peg tons President ng’s message | 
te Congress bécative of his speset 
references ane arire. 
advocacy of a 
that the Pres- 


In connection eich pe 

ship subsidy itis known 

iderit is to urge the repeal of Section 
34 of the acess Marine Act, pro- 


antenatal 
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C omfortable, wearable 


Tweeds 


.—smartest of all 
sporfwear ! 
, Tailored with ‘the “utmost 
precision—yet dependent. for 
their smartness on the new, 


relaxed line— 
? ‘ 
Fashioned of 
weolens, in mannish or smocth 
pussy- 


Sa etitii 


imported 


TyF=a Lop7™ 
ae ote NS ye 


mixtures—coats : fult, 
willow lined— 
wear——and priced remarkably 
low— P 


to- 


- every outdoor | 


od: Leading Lines 
Women’ s Kid Gloves 


Smart One ‘oa Two-Clasp Styles in all Sizes and Popular Shades. 
Specially Priced at the Lowest Possible Figure for Gloves of Such 
Splendid Qualities. Experts tg Fit You NOP, 


39.50. 
HK Lhebes & Go. 


Established 1864 
Portland . 


= 


to 
2 ben to test the valid- 
ndus court law, may all 
is d to make way for a test 
that would involve every feature 
he law. There are now two ap- 
st Mr. Howat to the Supreme 


Qregon 


“$1 95 Pair. Women’s Kid Gloves nail two-button 
clasp. style; overseams in black, white 


‘ and colors, Size’ 5% to 8. oe 
$3.50 Pair W ported | $3.00 Pair Women's 


Gloves made 
two-button clasp gn P. K. seams, 
with embroidered backs. 


centers ttltsat 


—Boohks 
!—F ine Stationery 


—~Engraving | 
weather Goods, Etc. 


The]. K.Gill Co. 


| | Third and Alder—Poertiand, Ore. 


[ “Rue dela Paix” 


** CHOCOLATES 
for the HOLIDAYS 


F requently sent to the East—to Europe 
.and Asia—Welcome everywhere. 


+ Lipman Wolfe B Co, 


“Merchandise of Merit Oniy’’ 


‘Tmpo rted 

Glov gps 

two-button clasp <i PX. seams, 

Cofors. are black, aon dark gray, 

oe brown, mode vga beaver. Sizes 
to 7%. 


, 
$3.50 Pair Women’s French 


Suede and Mocha 
Gloves meade one and two-button 
clasp style. FP. K. seams. Colors are 
mode, gray, beaver and binges: Sizes 
ive to 7%, : 


¢en’s im 


_,all can enjoy? These four “Gilt Crest”. articles make 
practical and desirable dette within the reach, of 
‘the ‘most modest family purse ! 


. RE you planning a gift to your house? Semething you 


Colors ate 
black, white, dark ‘gray, dark brown, 
mode and beaver. ‘Sizes 5% to 7%. 


| $3.25 Pair Women’s Imported 


Kid Gloves made 
one-button style. .P. K. seams with 
embroidered backs. Colors are black, 
white, dark brown sable, beaver and 
"dark gray. Sizes 5% to,7%. 


Dinner Sets - 


ie atten 


Can't you picture how sleek. 
fiore handsome your dinner } 
table will be on December 
25th if a new dinner, set. 
graces it! 


Sixth. Floor | : 
Floor Lamps 


Sy" 


There is always, a room 

which needs another lamp— 

or a corner to respond glow- 

ingly to the soft light Fa a 

floor lamp, with rich toned’ 
. shade! 


- eye — 
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Toytown 


The Home. of a Hundred Thousand . 
Toys, Dolls and ‘Games 


} crops are below normal. 
They further contend that it is~sus- 
taining the old adage about not putting 
“all your eggs ‘in pne basket,” 


WASHINGTON FISH 
‘TO BE PROTECTED] 


Bpecia i }to The Christian Science Monitor 

’ BELLINGHAM, Washington — Hun- 
dreds 6f seine boat and gill net fisher- 
imen in-the waters of this State have|’. 
to enjoin the State Fish-|- 


a, 


~, 


* 
PORTLAND, OREGON : 


4 apgntietieneieate 2 catego? 
7” ’ 


: _ 
P FIPTH FLOOR 
Sixth Ploor it Mahar 


rist Co. 


_ BOSTON 


(We cordially 
invite your 
account ~ 


\\4 . DIAMOND. 


asia Bee 


™, FIRST: ey tos BANK | 


The same degree of tariff pro- 

2 as is afforded to other indus- 
+ oP 

an ae of the guarantee 
of the Esch-Cummins Trans- 
cording ; ; 


ety 


é 
ab’ f 
of 


fling to meet these reasonable 
ts,” said Senator Ladd, “our 
c ties and manufacturing centers 
ind the farmers are no longer 
© supply the necessary food and 

Trials from their farms to 
community needs, and suffering 
_e . depression are sure to 


, which fails to grant the 
to put these 


re to defeat any party 
h longer continues to penalize the 
it basic industry which makes pos- 
the conduct, on a profitable 
, of all other industries.” 

g thankful for such legis- 
been enacted, intended 
it to them, the farmers 

t sali i with their treatment 
} hands of Congress. Their dis- 
action, unless there is a changed 
, their leaders in Congress as- 
will become more pronounced as 
ection of 1922 approaches. 


‘oy Rae ei: . 
it y * : 
ee ae 
% 


nee ”, mpt ys: y . 


tording to Senator Ladd and 
s of the agricultural bloc, the! 
er ) want an adequate equal credit 
+ with the existing land banks, 
adequately developed and purged 
| unfriendly control on the part 
e adm tive officials, and di- 
d from any other banking sys- 
@ credit that will meet their 
} as producers and manufacturers 
enable them to market their 
icts in an orderly fashion. 
by want mo excresence grafted 
| the present national banking 
m.” said Senator Ladd, “which 
gned and managed for the ben- 
commerce and speculative busi- 
however worthy these may be. 
se sturdy farmers of the great 
s west are not satisfied with the 
ment they have received at the 
of the international bankers 
ih the Federal Reserve Banking 
om ‘ged will the attitude of the 


’ 
ts 
Me 


either party and especially 
now in power, escape cen- 


A Cp 


Then the tariff bill is brought into 
Senate, the members of the farm 
© will demand a higher degree of 
ection for farm products than is 
given under the Emergency Tariff 
_ largely written in the interests of 
culture. As outlined by Arthur 
er (R.), Senator from Kansas, 
of the leaders of the farm forces 


the bloc will insist upon 
su increases in many of 
chief products of the farms. 
me other things they will demand 
hides, placed on the free list by 


ti 


its; rye from 10 cents a bushel to 
cents: eggs from 6 cents a dozen 
8 cents; poultry from 4 cents » 
ind to 5 cents; beans from 1% cent! 
pound to 3% cents. 
rm bloc leaders insist that the 
ative marketing bill be given 
t of way over al! other agricul- 
il 3] , is a storm 
ading on the a*e amendment ~ 
ned to prevent organization o 
ner : ; which would) 
he marketing associations sub- 


mee. 
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During Month .of November 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Colunibia 
—Employment increased: .46 per cent 
in 65 of the chief industrial centers 
of the United States during the month 
| ending November 30% the Department 
of Labor announced yesterday through 


its employment service. 
An 
account 1428 firms usually employing 
more than 500 workers, or a total of 
1,606,000 as comprised in the survey, 
showed that these firms had 7219 more 
employees on their payrolls than they 
carried on October 31. The net de- 
crease in these same establishments 
ported, has been 60,760, or 3.7 per 
cent, 

Of the 65 cities, 40 report employ- 
ment increases during November 6ver 


23.5 per cent. Others were: 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 16.6; 
Syracuse, New York, 10.7; Dayton, 
Ohio, 9.3; Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
9.3; St. Paul, Minnesota, 6.9; Memphis, 
Tennessee, 6.5; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6.3; 
Columbus, Ohio, 6.2; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 5.3; Providence, Rhode Island, 
4.4; Baltimore, Maryland, 4.2; Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, 4.0; Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, 3-78; Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, 3.6; Richmond, Virginia, 2.7; 
Denver, Colorado, 3.5; Waterbury, 
Connecticut, 3.2. 

San Francisco, California, 2.9; 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 2.9; At- 
lanta, Georgia, 2.7; Fall River, 
Massachusetts, 2.4; Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, 2.3; New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, 2.3; Detroit, Michigan, 2.1; New 
Bedford, Massachusetts 1.76; Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 1.5; Birming- 
ham, Alabama, 1.5; Jersey City, New 
Jersey, 1.4; Buffalo, New York, 1.25; 
Bayonne, New Jersey, 1.15; Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, 1.06; Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, .97; Cleveland, 
Ohio, .82; Portland, Oregon, .82; Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, .52; Albany and 
Schenectady, New York, .48; Pater- 
son, New Jersey, .22; Niagara Falls, 
New York, .19; Newark, New 
Jersey, .16. 

Los Angeles, California, 10.5; New 
Orleans, Louisiana, 9.4; Brockton, 
Massachusetts, 6.5; St.. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 6.4; Kansas City, Kansas, 5.2; 
Omaha, Nebraska, 4.6; Kansas City, 
Missouri, 4.4; Seattle, Washington, 
4.3; Rochester, New York, 4.3; Sioux 
City, Iowa, 4.1; Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
2.7; Yonkers, New York, 2.3; Flint, 
Michigan. 2.2; Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, 1.98; Youngstown, Ohio, 1.75; Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1.66; Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 1.1; Lowell, Massachusetts, 1.6; 
Passaic, New Jersey, .87; Toledo, Ohio, 
.73; Manchester, New Hampshire, .59; 
New York City, New York, .4; Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, .18; Camden, New 
Jersey, .14. 

The line of prosperity which started 
on an upward swing in August and 
September showed a tendency to re- 
cede during November. 

Reports from 241 of the chief indus- 
trial centers clearly indicate that 


ditions, unemployment is increasing 
and there is no prospect of material 
change during the next three months. 
The most optimistic tone is that in- 
dustry wil hold the gain made in the 
past three months, but very little, if 
any, of the present unemploymeut will 
be absorbed before spring. 


AMERICAN PURCHASES 
ART MASTERPIECES 


NEW YORK, New York — “The 
Saviour,” by Albrecht Diirer, and “The 
Rest on the Flight Into Egypt,” by 
Quentin Matsys, masterpieces recently 
brought to this country from Ger- 
many, have been purchased’. by 
Michael Friedsam, wealthy merchant 
and owner of one of the most valuable 
collections of old masters in the 
United States. 

The Matsys was acquired from the 
Oppenheim collection at Cologne and 
the Diirer from the Felix collection at 
Leipzig. 


STANDARD OIL IN COLOMBIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW YORK, New York—President 
K. R. Kingsbury of the Standard Oil 
Company of California announces that 
his company had closed’ negotiations 
with the Transcontinental Oil Com- 
pany to jointly operate some of the 
latt.r’s extensive properties in Colom- 
bia. 


industrial survey taking into | 


since January 31, 1921, it was re-| 


October, Peoria, Illinois, leading with | 


owing to seasonal and climatic con- |. 


lof silver ~ threads 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Where the Yangtze River at last 
frees itself from the iron grip of the 
mountains which for nigh 2000 miles 
have curbed and defied it, it is heavy 
laden; it has fought a good fight and 
conquered, forcing a passage to the 
sea. Now the heavy handed tides pre- 
vail, and for 100 miles from the 
river’s mouth sweep the listless 
waters to and fro. So the great river 
casts down its burden for a bulwark 
against the encroaching enemy, the 


silt ground in the rock mills of 
Tibet; working with ant-like dili- 


gence, slowly, imperceptibly, but 
always thoroughly. Thus today a 
huge plain of silt spreads round the 
mouth of the river, awash as it were, 
scarcely indeed above sea level. The 
soil is waterlogged, as the water 
grows stiff with sediment. A web of 
tidal creeks thread the plain in all 
directions. Here and there a derelict 
rock pokes its head above the level; 
one can picture it as a lonely island 
in the wide bay, long, long ago. To- 
day a pagoda crowns its brow; per- 
haps in some earlier age a lighthouse 
stood there to warn the junks, 

About a hundred miles from the sea 
is the city of Soo-thow. If the land 
has crawled seaward at the rate of 
a foot a year, then 500,000 years ago 
the sea lapped round the site of the 
present city; old as it is we cannot 
believe it is,as old as that. In those 
distant days there was no city here 
at all, though maybe villages existed. 
A broad lake, dotted with islands, and 
backed by a semicircle of low hills, 
is the center of the many creeks; and 
the city itself stands at the entrance 
to the lake like a guatdian angel. Half 
in the remnant of an ancient sea 
whose tide still pulses through the 
creeks, half on the powdered rock 
that once helped to build up, the 
Tibetan plateau, Soo-chow is well 
named the Venice of the East. The 


Italian city, too, stands with one foot 
in the sea and the other on land which | 
melts away into lagoons caught up| 
and enmeshed by the crawling silt | 
of Lombardy, rubbed from the Alps 
by the restless Po. 

From the battlemented wall one 
may look over the gray roofs of the 
city to the shining lake beyond; the 
boats are homing, and a wedge of 


duck, black against the fun, wing 
overhead. The dim outline of the 
south China hills—the most beauti- 
ful scenery in the -land—looms up 
beyond. Eastward the silt plain’ 
reaches out-to the distant sea. The 
creeks, which are the high roads of 
the plain, catch the fading light and 
flash it back; the whole is a web 
entangling mud 
strained from the river, now dotted 
with villages. We cannot see the 
villages, but those dark nodal points, 
where green bamboos cluster, indi- 
cate their positions; fields of rice 
and cotton spread between. Just below 
the city wall lies the creek, like a 
broad moat. We can enter the city 
by the water gate on this side. Sam- 
pans and junks, each the home of 
some family, jostle each other, and 
rub shoulders in friendly proximity 
along the bank; a houseboat is mov- 
ing down the creek with dignified 
lethargy. propelled by yulok — that 
is, a long oar pivoted in the stern 
and worked from side to side like 


a fish’s tail. The lao-pan and his 
mate, engaged in this propulsion, 
keep up a monotonous “hee-haw! hee- 
law!” as they pull it to and fro. 
In the distance a stone bridge arches 


the four quarters of the plain, the 
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rising from the sea. 

Where the creek divides the city it 
is bordered by matchwood houses 
raised on stilts; they are dirty and 
dilapidated, as though they had but 
just emerged from the murky water; 
the weed yet clings to their decayed 
wood-work. But back from the creek 
are cobbled streets and shops gay with 
loud painted signs, swinging in the 
breeze. No traffic indeed rumbles 


over the cobbles; only an occasional |. 


sedan chair, seating some benign of- 
ficial dressed in flowing: robes and 
staring straight before him with un- 
seeing eyes, and borne on the shoul- 
ders of shuffling men, moves swiftly 
by. The traffic follows the creek. 
There is a market in full swing 
down the next street. Drawn from 


Soo-chow gate 


peasants come in with their produce. 
What a contrast is this city set in the 
midst of a fertile plain, to the roar- 
ing cities of industry! Instead of the 
stamp and ring of machinery, only the 
Shrill chatter of the goodwife hag- 
gling with her customers, the wrang- 
ling of hucksters, the cry of the street 
vender. The streets may be mean and 
narrow, the houses smal] and dark, 
but Just beyond the wall the country 
is covered with a mantle of green vel- 
vet. And there are gardens inside the 
city, too, where fruit trees grow. In- 
stead of tall chimneys there is the 
drum tower and the Confucian temple. 
The shops hold aloof from the street 
market, which is given over almost 
entirely to country produce from the 
farmsteads. Butin the city are worked 
those gorgeous silly embroideries in 
which the Chinese excel; painting on 
silk or on rice paper which is white 
as snow and brittle as cat ice; and 
the myriad carvings of the patient 
East. Queerest of all are the tiny 
glass bottles with neck so slender that 
scarcely can one insert a match; yet 
on the inside surface of the glass are 
carefully executed paintings! 


FOOD REMITTANCES 
REACH THE RUSSIANS 


NEW YORK, New York—Food re- 
mittances sent by residents of the 
United States to friends and relatives 
in the 48 provinces of Russia, and 
bulk sales of food delivered to recog- 


nized organizations in that country, | 
reached $411,690 at the end of Novem- | 


ber, it was announced today by the 
American Relief Administration. First 
deliveries reached Russia only three 
weeks after the remittances were 
purchased in New York. 

A ten-dollar remittance covered de- 
livery to any designated person in 


European Russia of 49 pounds of | 


flour, 10 pounds each of sugar, cook- 
ing fats, rice, and beans, three pounds 
of tea and 20 cans or condensed milk. 
The Province of Minsk led in the num- 
ber of remittances received. 
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FORWARD LOOK IN 
EDUCATION URGED 


Massachusetts Commissioner Says 
Teacher Who Holds. Notion 
of Destroyed World Should 
Have No Contact With Youth 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Those en- 
gaged in educational work ought par- 
ticularly to have a hopeful and for- 
ward looking attitude, declared Dr. 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commis- 


Reproduced by permission 


sioner of Education, recently in an ad- 
dress before the joint convention of 
the New England Superintendents As- 
sociation, the American Institute of 
Instruction, The Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Federation, the Massachusetts 
Superintendents Association and the 
New England Teacher Training Asso- 
ciation. Dr. John James Sigert, United 
States Commissioner, was another 
speaker. 

“Seeming grounds for fear and de- 


spair should never be placed before 
the children of the public schools,” 
continued Dr, Smith. “When I con- 
template the nature of. the talk that 
daily floods. in upon me, to the effect 
that the world is in chaos, I cannot 
help but feel that the 18 or 20-year-old 
boy must have a rather sad outlook 
upon the task which is to be his task to 
perform,” said the speaker. “No teacher 
should ever indorse the notion that we 
dwell in a destroyed world. If a 
teacher does hold that opinion, he 
should go out among the ruins and 
cease to have contact with the youth 
of the land, or with any constructive 
enterprise, 

“I do not indorse the sentiment that 
ideals have disappeared from the 


states should keep atep to the same 
measure of educational standard and 
advancement, Kach state has its own 
needs and its own resources for meet- 
ing those needs. Each state has its 
own particular citizenship to educate, 
its own limitations and possibilities. 
Bach must work out its own special 
problem. Hach state must think of 
that first and not whether it is march- 
ing step for step with other states. 
New York and Massachusetts have 
needs peculiar to themselves, which 
other sections do not have, and con- 
sideration of these particular responsi- 
bilities are primary with these two 
states. 

“There may be some danger as to 
reaction in the field of education, dur- 
ing this period of retrenchment gen- 
erally. This reaction should be me 
with a forceful presentation to the 
public of the réal needs of the schools, 
and I am convinced that the people 
as a whole will be faithful to educa- 
tion’s paramount cause and respond 
with an open hand.” 

“We never have given due récogni- 
tion to the teaching profession,” said 
Dr. Tigert in addressing the conven- 
tion. “The country has so far failed 
to meet its obligation to the teachers. 
Despite the fact that salaries of teach- 
ers have increased in the last few 
years as much as 50 per cent, the 
average salary is stil] $900 or less. It 
was a disgrace that during the war 
60,000 schoolrooms in the United 
States were empty for lack of teachers, 
low wages being the reason. And 
though the rooms may be filled now, 
a shortage still obtains, inasmuch as 
the teachers of 1921 fall below the 
teachers of 1918 in teaching qualifica- 
tions. The per cent of college grad- 
uates among the teachers has gone 
lower. 

“Teachers must know something 
before they can teach. They must 
know something to teach. Knowl- 
edge is fundamental!y important 


among teachers. . However, knowl- 
edge is not necessarily the biggest 
thing. Initiative, character, right in- 
tention, the ability to cooperate and 
simple, plain honesty are first. Pos- 
terity has not yet given teachers their 
due, even as it has not given others 
their due, but it will, as it always 
does, in the end.”’ 


UNION PLAN FOR 
ALL TEXTILE WORKERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Eventually 
to unite all the textile workers in 
the United States into one big union 
was said to be one purpose of the 
organization here, over the week-end, 
of the Federated Textile Unions of 


America, with a membership claimed 
to be about 150,000 in eight unions. 

Though independent of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the new 
organization, it was said, will not op- 
pose the American Federation of La- 
bor organization, the United Textile 
Workers, but will work to improve 
the condition of the workers in every 
possible way. 

Some of the organizations now 
united have left the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, not believing the 
latter sufficiently progressive, and 
some of them believe in the industria] 
union plan of organization instead of 
the craft union plan. 

The organizations represented are 
the American Federation of Textile 
Operatives, Amalgamated Lace Opera- 
tives of America, Body Brusse!s Carpet 
Weavers, Amalgamated Textile Work- 
ers of America, Tapestry Carpet 


Workers, Associated Silk Workers of 


young people of the present day. The: Paterson, New Jersey; and the Na- 


ideals are there and wait only to be 
called forth to inspire to noble service. 
“It is not my belief that all the 


tional Association of Loomfixers and 
Mechanical Workers Union of Am- 
sterdam, New York. 


; 
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HAWAIIAN JAPANESE 
DECLARE FEALTY TO 
IDEALS OF AMERICA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—Members of 
the Society of American Citizens of 
Japanese Ancestry are unalterably 
opposed to any attempt having as its 
purpose the undermining of their sin- 
cere efforts to preserve their Ameri- 


canism. 

The foregoing declaration is empha- 
sized in a public statement that has 
been issued by the society and which, 
in effect, is a reply to the assertions - 
of V. S. McClatchy, owner of the 
Sacramento (California) Bee, made be- 
fore the local Rotary Club, that the 
Japanese in Hawali are not assimil- 
able and are ineligible to assume the 
responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. 

This society, known as Honolulu 
Forum No. 1, was organized about two 
years ago at the instance of Honolulu 
Post No. 1 of the American Legion. 
It is composed of Japanese young men 
and women born in Hawaii who have 
in every way possible renounced al- 
legiance to Japan. A majority of the 
male members of the organization 
served in the American army during 
the war. 

After explaining that local citizens 
had requested it to make clezr its 
stand upon the matters referred to by 
Mr. McClatchy, the society says in its 
statement: 

“We desire the public to understand 
that the members of this organization . 
have renounced all allegiance to the 
Japanese Government. It was neces- 
sary that this step be taken, due to 
the fact that we are past the age of 
17, beyond which the Government of 
Japan, absolutely refuses to consider 
applications for expatriation. Our 
status as loyal American citizens, is 
therefore, unquestionable.” 

The statement cal!s attention to the 
pledge eacl. member of the society has 
signed, declaring his whole-hearted 
allegiance to the United States of 
America and her government, and 
containing his oath publicly renounc- 
ing any allegiance to Japan. “I do 
now solemniy swear,” the pledge 
reads, “that I will uphold the Consti- 
tution of the United States and respect 
her flag, will in all cases prefer 
America to Japan, will countenance 
no dual citizenship, and will do all in 
my power to make the American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry 100 per cent 
Americans.” 

In conclusion, the members declare 
their desire to firmly state that they 
are “unalterably opposed to any at- 
tempt having in its purpose the under- 
mining of our sincere efforts to pre- 
serve our Americanism.” 


CONSTITUTION LAXLY 
TAUGHT IN SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK, New York—A special 
effort throughout the, United States to 
focus attention upon the importance 
of better instruction in the constitu- 
tion of the United States in elemen- 
tary schools, was announced by the 
National Security League on the 
opening yesterday of American Edu- 
cation Week, as proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

The league js conducting a survey 
of the methods and extent of consti- 
tutional teaching in the public schools, 
which shows an inadequate grasp of 
the need and an entire absence of 
coordinate or definite method of in- 
struction. When this survey is com- 
pleted, the Jeague will attempt to es- 
tablish the best possible standard for 
constitutional teaching which will be 
recommended for adoption in the ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Felt Moccasin Slippers 
Very Special at 


A Pair | / 


HAT could be a more welcome or useful gift to maid 
| or matron thana nice pairof warm padded Felt Moc- 
casin Slippers? As illustrated, these slippers ‘are attractively 
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lan|the World, 


therefore, that 
ane S - victory of. the ex- 
ey. ae -f sul in the appoint- 
of six delegates to the Brisbane 
aference, a special meeting of the 
ec of the state branch of the 
abo: or Party agreed that Tasmania 
1 not be represented, the osten- 
e reason being lack of funds. Three 
delegates, however, have ig- 
ed the executive and have gone to 
ne. They contend that the ex- 
in Tasmania had hoped by 
g the six dslegates to make 
the two-thirds majority 
to alter at the Brisbane 
the Party platform 
with the revolutionary deci- 

yi the Melbourne congress. 


'y Recognized 
2 the eins delegates had re- 


d from attending, and the South 
lans and two of the West 
| had voted—as it was 

that they would—against 

| of any mention of revo- 
ution in the proposed new organiza- 
|, then the extremists would have 
to carry the congress. As it is, 

will probably have their two- 


majority. 
second important development 
to was the action of union 
el in New South Wales in meet- 
I at the Trades Hall in 
iydney, under the chairmanship of the 
secretary of the Coal and 
Federation, A. c. 
and deciding, by 60 votes to 2 
n favor of a new organization to ve 
Wn as the Organized Workers 
Th of New South Wales. 
‘a “This conference, at which 40 unions 
‘represented, adopted the follow- 
x motion: “That this conference de- 
in favor of and recommends to 
union movement of New 
Wales the formation of an or- 
workers’ group to control the 
representatives of the work- 
oe As illustrating the char- 
of the meeting it may be men- 
| that the oo in which the 
: assem was decorated 
‘ith banner displaying such senti- 


ie 
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IT)” AE), Capitalism, and up with Com. | 


| dle tdiney ditdipcihes nigveed ts'on 
resolution submitted to 


|i trom the Coal and Shale Employese 


Incomes of £300 or under that amount 
per annum.” 


Betrayal Alleged 


The relation of this New Soutb 
Wales Organized Workers Group to 
the Brisbane conference may be un- 
by the angry comment of 
Arthur Blakeley, secretary of the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party and a fellow 
—— of Mr. Willis on the Council 
of Action formed in Melbourne. Mr. 
Blakeley says: 

“The all- lian trades union 
congress conv by the Australian 
Labor Party had, as its main object, 
the insuring of some measure of unity 
among the members. While hoping 
for solidarity, I was not so optimistic 
as to think that all the different fac- 
tions would come together. Important 
resolutions were passed, which are to 
be discuszed at the interstate con- 
ference in Brisbane, and it' was under- 
stood that nothing should be done 
which might detract from the work of 
the congress until after the interstate 
conference; but we find that a body, 
apparently political and antagonistic 
to the Australian Labor Party, is in 
course of formation by certain mem- 
bers of the Council of Action, of which 
I am a member. No mandate was 
given by the Council of Action, and 
the formation of such a group is di- 
rectly opposed to the resolutions and 
wishes of the June congress and is a 
betrayal of that congress. In view of 
this I have telegraphed to the tém- 
porary secretary, Mr. A. C. Willis, my 
strong protest against any resolutions 


bane without the whole of the mem- 
‘bers of the council being consulted.” 
In other words, instead of the unity 
which was to have been obtained by 
the Melbourne congress, the latter has 
already resulted in dissension among 
the extremists. Even at the Brisbane 
conference there were signs of 
dissension at the opening. E. G. Theo- 
dore, the Labor Premier of Queens- 
land, who has been vigorously de 
nouncing the Industrial Workers of 
attempted to tone down 
considerably the adoption of a resolu- 
tion advocating the socialization of in- 
dustry. He was defeated by 19 votes 
to 9. : 


Vague Phrase Opposed 

Mr. Theodore expressed the view 
that it was essential to have an ob- 
jective the meaning of which every 
one could comprehend. He did not 
think that any two members of the 
conference would agree as to what 
was meant by the phrase, “the sociali- 
gation of industry.” The Queensiand 
Premier added that he was opposed 
to the soéialization sof industry, as 
that term had come to be regarded 
recently in Australia—the nationaliza- 
tion of industry was not meant there- 
by, but the establishment of and 
control of industry by a supreme 
economic council. In its present in- 
complete and ill-considered state, the 
term socialization should not be tol 
eratd. Was it suggested, for instance, 
that the state insurance scheme shoul? 
be decontrolled from the government 
and handed over to the workers en- 
gaged in it? To this a delegate 
answered in the affirmative. Mr. 
Theodore also rapped sharply on the 
phrase, “Production for use and not 
for profit,” which he contended was 
loose and likely to lead to confusion 
of thought; even if the capitalistic 
system was abolished there would still 
be production for profit. 


Defense an Issue 

The Brisbane conference will have 
before it @ proposal for the unification 
of the states of the Commonwealth, a 


move which has a certain kinship to 
the agitation of the new states for 
the breaking-up of the Commonwealth 
into smaller divisions. It is also pos- 
sible that there may be a divisivun of 
opinion between those who favor the 
abolition of the present defense force 
scheme and those who believe in se- 
cretly riddling the military forces by 
careful propaganda so that the power 
“organized by the capitalist” will 
eventually become the weapon of those 
working for the proletarian state. 
Lastly, there will probably arise in 
conference the international aspect, 
upon which the extremists are ever 
ready to become emphatic. In this 


that the New South Wales Labor 
Council, a body of a distinctly Red 
tendency, has decided to forward a 
message to the workers of Germany 
as follows: 

“This council appeals to the class- 
conscious organized workers of Ger- 
many to renew their efforts to over- 
throw the capitalist system. This 


as: “Long live the world’s revo- 
proletariat,” and “Down 


‘gre 


council will promise to do the same 
in Australia.” 
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Stein-Bloch Clothes—Rogers-Peet Clothes 
+ Interwoven Socks—Lewis Union Suits 


~ Knapp-Felt, Stetson and Mpissant Hats 


being passed by the council at Bris-/ ma 


connection it is interesting to note |. 


Scientific Association of Ireland 
Points Out the Extent of 
Country’s Natural Facilities 
Which Await Development 


. 


av ee ee of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland — A paper was 
read recently before the Scientific As- 
sociation of Ireland, at the College 
of Natural Science in Dublin, by 
Robert N. Tweedy, on Ireland’s _nat- 
ural resources. The speaker was a 
member of that commission which, in 
face of many difficulties, has carried 
On its inquiries into the natural and 
industrial resources of the country 
during the past two years, and 
wrought a good work for Ireland. Its 
findings are dealt with in the various 
reports of the commission, published 
in Ireland by The Commission of In- 
quiry, American Chambers, Dublin. 

This commission, which sat first 
in September, 1919, has differed in 
many ways from others known in 
Ireland. Its members were appointed 
solely on account of their ability; its 
considered findings were submitted to 
no other authority before publication 
—tin other words, it was an inde- 
pendent, non-political and autonomous 
organization—and it advocated self- 
help, at least, on the part of the 
farmers. It was also a voluntary 


commission, and many who, in days 
to come, will walk in the roads that 


it has made, will look back with 
gratitude to those men of all parties 
who gave their trafned intelligence 
and patient faith for the new Ireland's 
sake. 

The speaker said that the work of 
the commission fell chiefly under three 
heads: dairying; power, which 
comprised coal, peat, water power, 
and liquor fuel; and fisheries. Not 
only did it investigate and report, it 
also suggested schemes of reform, and 
it proved conclusively that though 
Ireland is and will probably remain 
primarily an agricultural country, she 
yet has wide industrial prospects. The 
value of the commission’s work was 
much increased by the fact that all 
these matters were investigated con- 
currently, and in their relation one to 
another. Too often in the past, it was 
borne in mind, countries have devel- 
oped on false economic lines for want 
of breadth of vision and knowledge of 
resources as a whole. 


Dairying and Fuel Products 

The findings of the first report, 
which dealt with dairying, have been 
already approved, and its recommenda- 


tions adopted by many. 

The view most usually held regard- 
inz the coal resources of Ireland is 
that no coal 
“it would be no good.” The facts are 
otherwise., The commission experts 
made a minimum estimate of every 
seam which has been proved, whether 
worked or no, and whatever the qual- 
ity, for it held that coal “which was 
neglected yesterday because of some 
defect in composition, may well be 
worked with eagerness tomorrow be- 
cause natural science has found some 
easy way to overcome the drawback.” 
The Coal Memoir estimates “the mini- 
mum reserves of the exposed coal 
fields at 2,000,000,000 tons,” and it 
gives an additional 50,000,000 tons for 
every square mile of the big concealed 
field beneath Lough Neagh. The pres- 
ent consumption of coal in Ireland is 
about 4,500,000 tons per annum. It 
will be seen, therefore, that there is 
enough to go on with. The commis- 
sion found itself dissatisfied with the 
methods of mining followed in Ire- 
land. There has been also a perma- 
nent shortage of trucks and difficulty 
in transit, owing to obstruction and 
lack of accommodation by the rail- 
way companies. 


Bogs Accurately Surveyed 

It has never yet been stated that 
there is no peat in Ireland. And 
the bogs, unlike the coal measures, 
have been accurately surveyed. More 


than a century ago (in 1814) a com- 
mission,sat and reported that “prac- 
tically all the large bogs of the 
country can be naturally drained 
without the aid of mechanical pump- 
ing, and without any great works of 
river improvement, and that the ef- 
fect of systematic draining would be 
to make the bog lands available for 


bogs 4 
| - A has been done in the inter- 
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tillage and for peat winning, followed 
by the cultivation of the cut-away 


val except that the bogs are cut 
lavishly every year for domestic 
fuel. But owing to the fact that bogs 
grow, it is estimated that they are 
making good the 6,000,000 tons taken 
from them annually. The reserves 
expressed as air-dried peat, l.e., peat 
containing 25 per cent of water, ready 
for use, amount to 4,000,000,000 tons, 
equal in heating power to 2,500,000,- 
000 tons good coal. If the bogs were 
drained by one comprehensive 
scheme before any work was com- 
menced upon them it would mean that 
a large proportion of the land so 
drained could be utilized for agricul- 
tural or industrial purposes for many 
years, and the drained bog could be 
more cheaply cut when it was at last 
required. 

The commission found the water 
pow ~* resources difficult of investiga- 
tion, owing to lack of rainfall statis- 
tics. Its report on this subject is 
not yet published, but much valuable 
work was done, and it is safe to say 
that Ireland's water power will suf- 
fice for all her needs. With regard to 
liquid fuel, none exists in Ireland, 
but the commission put forward a 
scheme which gives good prospects 
for industrial alcohol as a substitute 
for petrol. 


Extent of the Fisheries 

Regarding fisheries, the commission 
sent delegates to hear evidence in 
every important fishing center around 
the entire coast. The condition of this 
industry is almost as bad as it can be, 
short of total extinction. In fact, no 
fishing industry can be said to exist, 


as there is a complete lack of con- 
structive organization. 

There were in 1918 not less than 
70,000 persons in Ireland dependent 
upon fishing for their existence. 
Those who have read Synge’s books 
Know something of the lives of these 
people: they ‘fight the sea daily; in 
homemade craft, with patched and 
mended gear, they venture upon the 
deep, the little boat that may so 
easily be swept away, their only cap- 
ital; the saving of a few pounds to 
buy new gear, practically impossible. 
And all round the coast one cry is 
heard: “Save us from the buyers!” 
These traders take the catches at any 
price they will. Or take them not at 
all, leaving the fisherman to throw 
his catch back into the sea. Private 
enterprise, trying sometimes to intro- 
duce honest methods, is obstructed 
and crushed by these traders, who are 
themselves well organized and who do 
not hesitate to use any means to keep 
down prices of the catch, and to keep 
up prices to the consumer. 

That the seas about Ireland hold 
enough fish for all her people, as well 
as an immense surplus for export, is 
evident from the fact that the *-ets of 
many countries fish her waters regu- 
larly. They come with their large 
boats, well found with engines, with 
They sweep the outer 
waters unchécked, often stealing into 


forbidden bays, their swift craft out- 


fishing the little Irish sailing boats 
and curraghs. 


Great Hope for Dhevelenenent 

The report of the commission on 
this matter is a very interesting docu- 
ment. It deais with the history of the 
industry and with the suggested or- 
ganization which it is hoped the state 


will facilitate. And it gives abundant 
reason for future success. 

A foreign observer, recently in Ire- 
land, remarked that it was the only 
country in Europe where he found 
hope. Whether this be true or not, 
the reports inadequately outlined in 
this article give good reason for hope 
in every department of economic life. 
Nature has flot been niggardly to Ire- 
land: washed on all sices by deep 
seas, her coastline in its wonderful 
beauty indented with magnificent 
estuaries and natural harbors, no part 
of the country more than 50 miles 
from the sea, and immense reserves 
of fuel widely distributed—who in- 
deed shal] “set a boundary” to her 
progress in the future? 
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EXPLAINING FALL 
OF WIRTH CABINET 


Outstanding Cause Was League 
Decision. on Upper Silesia, 
but Internal Political Machi- 
nations Are Also Alleged 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany—The_  circum- 
stances leading ts the fall of the first 
Wirth Cabinet were too obscure to be 
adequately treated in cabled dispatches 
to The Christian Science Monitor, a 
fact which renders it the more néces- 
sary to return to them again. It is 
clear, as the Socialists have persist- 
ently maintained, there were absolutely 
no grounds to explain the Cabinet's 
resignation. There were, in fact, very 
admirable reasons why Dr. Wirth’s 
Cabinet should continue in office. 

Dr. Wirth enjoyed rightly abroad— 
particularly in allied. countries—a rep- 
utation for rectitude and _ political 
honesty which was of great value to 
Germany; the policy his Cabinet had 
followed, had won Germany consider- 
able sympathy in France and Great 
Britain; a new government would 
have to continue the same policy or 
else be prepared to take up an openly 
hostile attitude toward the entente. 

Dr. Wirth, in fact, had at first no in- 
tention of resigning. Like a good 
parliamentarian and Democrat he pro- 
posed to go to the Reichstag with a 
policy suited to the new situation 


‘|created by the League of Nations’ de- 


cision on Upper Silesia and then to 
stand or fall by the vote given on it. 
The opposition of the smal] Democratic 
Party to the course suggested led to 
the abandonment of the Chancellor's 
project. 


Motive for Opposing Cabinet 

The réle of the Democrats in the 
crisis alike leading up to the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet and the days pre- 
ceding the formation of a new one, 
was a singularly childish one. 
real reason for the wrecking of the 


Cabinet by the Democrats—including 
the downfall of their own members 


of their 


inet was Lecessary because of Dr. 
stood or fell by the decision on Upper | 
Silesia, 

Another and more powerful motive 
which explains the attitude of the 
Democratic Party was the wish to ex- 
tend the basis of the coalition so as to | 
include the German People’s Party, the | 
party, it may again be remarked in | 
passing, 
“heavy” industrialists. 
asm of the Democrats for the inclusion | 
of the People’s Party in the coalition | 
is ina by the remembrance of, 
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in it—was the curious and quite inex- | 
plicable personal hostility which some 

leaders entertain toward : 
Dr. Wirth. They argued publicly, how- = 
ever, that the resignation of the Cab- = 


Wirth’s repeated assurance that he 


of Hugo Stinnes and the |= 
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thin Generttenin-teens. hele ranks:00 the 
People’s Party of many of their mem- 
bers at the last election, and the hope 
that, if they could persuade their 
powerful rival to share government 
responsibilities, they might improve 
their own election prospects. In any 
case the Democrats were determined 
not to give the People’s Party the 
weapon of being able to accuse before 
the electors the Democratic Party of 
submitting humbly to the decision of 
the League of Nations on Upper Silesia. 

The declaration of the Democrats 
that they. would not join any coalition 
from which the People’s Party was ex- 
cluded induced President Ebert to try 
to form a government of the four 
middle parties, namely, Center, Ma- 
jority Socialists, Democrats and 
People’s Party, and for several days 
the newspapers wrote hopefully of the 
prospects. As a child in politics could 
have foreseen, however, the impossi- 
bility of such a combination, which 
meant the harmonious collaboration 
between the reactionaries and the 
Socialists, speedily became apparent. 
An agreement, it is true, was nearly 
reached on paper between the various 
party leaders, but the abrupt interven- 
tion of Mr. Stinnes—still Germany’s 
most sinister figure—led to the with- 
drawal of the People’s Party from the 
negotiations. 


Compromise Termed Absurd 

The Democrats, in spite of their first 
refusal to enter a coalition govern- 
ment without the People’s Party, might 


have been induced to do so if an agree- 
ment tegarding the details—in sub- 
stance they agreed with the Center 
and Socialists—of Germany’s attitude 
toward the decision of the League 
could have been reached. In a nebu- 
lous, foggy way the Democrats wishe® 
the German Government to refuse to 
acknowledge the League's decision, but 
at the same time to send a representa- 
tive to discuss with the Polish dele- 
gates the economic arrangements for 
Upper Silesia, which form so vital 
a part of the League’s decision. 
The Socialist and Center, the only 
two German parties which have dis- 
played the least insight into the re- 
alities of the situation during the re 
cent crisis, pointed out the absurdity 


of such a compromise, and, as time} 


pressed, the President decided to go 


: 


beyond the talkative and timid party 
‘leaders and to appeal directly to Dr. 
Wirth to.form a new Cabinet. The 
President’s action calmed public opin- 
fon, which was thoroughly irritated at 
the political intrigues which were 
throwing such discredit on the par- 
Hamentary system—a natural irrita- 
tion which the Extreme Socialists 
were beginning to exploit. A mani- 
festo issued by the Independent So- 
Cialist Party just before the Presi- 
dent's personal intervention, in fact, 
accused the capitalist parties of play- 
ing “a frivolous game with the vital 
interests of the German people.” The 
manifesto continued: 


Independent Socialists’ Explanation 
“They have provoked a government 
crisis and overthrown the Wirth Cabi- 
net. Why was Wirth compelled to 
resign? Apparently on account of the 


decision of the League of Nations on 
Upper Silesia. That is merely an ex- 
cuse. The Democrats and a section 
of the Center Party have overthrown 
the coalition government because they 
do not want the burden of the London 
reparation proposals to fall on the 
possessing classes. They are anxious 
the coalition should be extended 
toward the Right and the German 
People’s Party brought in, so that with 
their help they may be better able to 
torpedo the taxation scheme which has 
recently been introduced.” 

The political confusion was at its 
height when President Ebert decided 
on the intervention indicated. Dr. 
Wirth, with much courage, readily re- 
sponded to the President's appeal, and 
at once proceeded to attempt to form a 
Cabinet—a thankless task in view of 
the open hostility of the Right and the 
petulant attitude of the Democrats. 
Happily he found warm support from 
his own party, the Roman Catholic 
Center and the Minority Socialists, 
whose attitude throughout the crisis 
has been admirable, and very soon he 
was able to present the list to a 
Reichstag which had been deliberately 
cold-shouldered by the very men who 
should have made it the custodians of 
its interests. President Ebert and the 
Chancellor, Dr. Wirth, are the two men 
who have emerged with increased rep- 
utation from the crisis, which is now 


happily at an end. 
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on League of Nations 
Council, Feels Justice Is Don 


_ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

. LONDON, England—A great deal 

has already been said and written on 

the subject of the decision of the 

Council of the League of Nations with 


|| Tegard to Silesia, although the official 
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‘It does not follow it the differences 
een men cannot be settled on the 
er as to who shall 


y ron the aspect of power. 
nation and a backward 


att: 


>} require that the 


of the findings of the comimit- 

not at the time of writing 

issued. Some apparently -relia- 
forecasts have, however, appeared, 

J. Balfour, the British repre- 

ive on the Council of the League 

of Nations, has addressed a number 
of journalists in his room at the Privy 
Council Office, explaining the effect of 


from Geneva on the subject so far 
has been a short statement issued from 
the London office of the League. This 
explains that the Council first re- 
ferred the problem of Upper Silesia 
to a committee of four delegates, Mr. 
Hymans of Belgium, Mr. da Cunha of 
Brazil, Dr. Wellington Koo of China 
and Quinones de Leon of Spain. The 
conclusion arrived at was that the 
problem could not be solved simply by 
drawing a line based purely upon 
plebiscite considerations or economic 
considerations, and it was therefore 
decided in recommending the line of 
a new frontier that they should advise 
that during a period sufficient to en- 
able the economic adaptation to be 
effected easily and completely, there 
should be adequate safeguards against 
the disruption of existing economic 


conditions. 
Experts of high authority and spe- 
cial knowledge, the statement contin- 
mes, were therefore directed to study 
the economic provisions which would 
be necessary to secure this result, and 
the members of the council asked them 
to indicate such general measures as 
would be sufficient to insure the con- 
tinuity of the economic life of Upper 
Silesia and reduce to a minimum the 
difficulties during the period of adap- 
tation. The scheme recommended is 
expected to give the fullest satisfac- 
tion to the political aspirations of in- 
habitants and to maintain economic 
rosperity. 

7 se bia chateasant, Mr. Balfour indi- 
cated that the decision arrived at by 
the council, whether approved or not, 
was a completely independent one. He 
described some of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the Silesian problem, and 
especially the difficulty of drawing a 
line through the “industrial triangle” 
and the elaborate provisions made for 
maintaining economic unity in this 
Balfour also described 


capital have done so much to produce, 
if we had left all these industries un- 
protected in the Polish area? We have 
to the best of our ability made provi- 
sion for minorities on both sides.... 
We have done that to the best of our 
ability, and thotgh we do not expect 
gratitude for the labors we have un- 
dertaken, we do hope as time goes on 
the feeling that justice has been at- 
tempted to be done will ameliorate 
and smooth the relations of all the 
hostile elements into which, unfor- 
tunately, that important area is 
divided.” 


COAST LINK WIDENED . 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN DIEGO, California— Work on 
straightening dangerous curves and 
widening narrow stretches of the 
Mountein Springs grade, the main 
road between San Diego and El Cen- 
tro, and the connecting link to the 
coast of the Bankhead National High- 
way, has been started by the state 
highway commission. Specifications 
“es be made 23 feet 


in width. 
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Been in Office This Year But 
_ Not One Has Passed a Single 


~~ Measure of Any Account 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LISBON, Portugal — An impartial 
banker declared recently that the diffi- 
culties of the period that every nation 
in the world .was,-in great or small 
degree, struggling against were almost 
certainly being realized more acutely 
in Portugal than any other country 
that was on the nominally winning 
With the escudo in 
exchange worth only a tenth of what 
it ought to be, with scarcity of food, 
and materials, with wages risen to an 
almost impossible ievel, with foreign 
trade at _a standstill and political dis- 
content of the severest character, one 
minor revolution following upon an- 
other, and the shadow of Bolshevism 
hanging over all, the case could not 
be worse, said this authority, adding 
that an absolute revolution on puri- 
fication and unifying lines would cer- 
tainly not be worse. The people have 
long since lost all faith in Portuguese 
politics of the existing kind, and noth- 
ing will restore it. Therefore they are 
as indifferent , to revolutions as gun- 
shooting will permit them to be. 

The economic condition of things 
from the foreign financier and trader’s 
point of view becomes accentuated 
upon the news that matters have ar- 
rived at. such a pass that the warships 
of two nations have had to be brought 
into the Tagus to protect the property 
of the subjects of those nations. One 
of the chief dangers is the Bolsheviki 
It may not really b2 very great, but 
Bolshevist agents have been at least 
as busy in. Portugal for a long time 
past as anywhere in the world, for, 
in the early days of his ambition, Por- 
tugal was much coveted by Lenine as 
a sort of western European base from 
which great operations might be con- 
ducted. Time and again the Bolsheviki 
are shown to be active, and once they 
appeared most threatening. What their 
capacity is-now is doubtful. 


Inflation of Currency 

This is the fifth government this 
year, and each of the five has promul- 
gated a program for such extensive 
financial and economic reform as is 
palpably necessary, but not a single 
measure of any account has been 
passed, while the spots of legislation 
attempted by the last one or two, par- 
ticularly in reference to gambling in 
the exchanges, are apparently to be 
erased, the new government having 


declared that the last elections were | 


invalid, from which it follows that all 
legislation that has occurred since then 
is also invalid. The new Coelho 
ministry that has come in with the 
latest revolution makes the usual 
declarations of intention, financially 
and economically, the protestations 
being somewhat more intense than is 
customary, but few people attach any 
importance to them. Nothing can be 
done while government here is 80 
hopelessly unstable, and pretensions to 
the contrary are merely stupid. 

The highly inflated currency be- 
comes more inflated still, and for two 
or three years it has been insisted that 
the only machines that work regularly 
in Portugal are the note-printing 
machines. Apart from all these con- 
sideratioas, it is sufficiently realized 
that the big financial interests that 
always press near to the heart of the 
government make any radical change 
for the better next to impossible. 
Colonel Coelho, the new Premier, is a 
man of some financial experience and 
ability and is administrator of the 
Caixa Geral de Depositos in Lisbon. 
Although apparently an optimist, the 
best opinion does not favor a long term 
of office for him. 


Hopelessness of Government 


The existing conditions of things 
might appear incredible to those not 
on the spot. Wages are now in some 
cases 10 or 12 times what they were 
before the war, and material costs 
anything up to four times as much. It 
is declared that not a single public 
utility service in the country is pay- 
ing its way, and that in the case of 
the railways the whole of the income 
is taken by wages. The cases of gas, 
electricity and the street cars are 
much the same. The people have been 
led on to various disapp>sintments. 
Like some others they were induced 
to believe at one time that the Ger- 
man indemnity would put everything 
right, and now it seems that for prac- 
tical purposes there is no German in- 
demnity. The recent $50,000,000 in- 
ternational loan hoax, following upon 


repeated semi-official statements that | 


foreign powers were about to make 
big loans to Portugal to pull her 
through her difficulties, has finally 
convinced the people of the hopeless- 
ness of Portuguese government in 
these times. One of the last attempts 
to right Portuguese finances that had 
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of the year. 


For two years it has been said 
persistently and daily that Portugal is 
on the brink of financial disaster and 
ruin, and still she keeps up, however 
weakly. The newspapers have 
declared that tomorrow would be too 
Given change of political cir- 
cumstances and honest, sincere and 
thorough effort toward recovery, and 
it would not yet.be too late. The 
peasant class are in a way industrious 
‘and prosperous and, given sufficient 
encouragement, the whole of Portugal 
could soon get to work. The country 
is rich, and could produce enormously. 
In the north there are mines and 
quarries of splendid potentiality wait- 
ing to be exploited. 


late. 


German 


Not long since a new coal field was 
discovered in the district of Leiria on 
the Eastern Railway at Batalha and 
Porto de Moz. For some little time 
various companies have been working 
it in a small way, but they are appar- 
ently without enough capital to do 
their business efficiently, and have 
caused it to be understood that they 
are willing to sell their properties ab- 
solutely or give up a part in exchange 
for the working capital that they need. 
A recent report is that a group of 
French capitalists is in negotiation. 

In this connection it is well to re- 
mind foreign financial agents, traders, 
constructors and the rest that German 
interests for the last year or so have 
become strongly embedded in Portu- 
They are content in some meas- 
ure to wait and to give encouragement 
where it is most appreciated. 
affairs in Portugal take a turn for the 
better and good and steady govern- 
ment on progressive lines is more as- 
sured that at present, it may be found 
that the Germans have got a flying 
start. It is certain that they have been ) 
concentrating effort in Portugal as 
nowhere else in Europe and have met 
with encouragement. Reverting to the 
coal fields it is reported that there are 
& number of seams varying from 20 
inches to 4 ft. 11 in. in width, the 
average being about 3 ft, 6 in. 
analysis of the coal produced at some 
points indicates that it is of exception- 


gal. 


|any prospects of success was made 
by Mr. Cunha Leal at the beginning 


ally good quality. 


In the circumstances, 
others that might be cited, there is 
still much reason for good hope, al- 
ways provided that the governmental 
slate is wiped clean and an absolutely 
new beginning made with. new men. 
This is not by any means to suggest 
that the republican government must 
be displaced by some other form, but 
purification treatment it 
seemis can be effected by the Portu- 
They are temporarily 
without the moral strength to set about 


no drastic 
gvese alone. 


recovery. 


Construction Plans Checked 
“Portugal,” said President Almeida 
in a proclamation he inserted in the 
press on the occasion of the recent 
pours of the Republic, “is a coun- 
try which with a relatively small ef- 
.fort might be placed among the most 
prosperous nations. Indiscipline, how- 
ever, threatens national disaster. 
head of the state I call the attention 
of all the Portuguese to our financial 
and economic condition. 
desperate, neither is it irremediable, 
but it is most serious, and if we fail 
in our mission as a civilized nation we 
shall fall fatally and without dignity.” 
That perhaps fairly represents the 
A chief point for remem- 
brance is that if and when the tide 
turns, there may be great opportuni- 
Immediately after the con- 
clusion of the armistice foreign finan- 
clers came into Lisbon in numbers and 
Many great schemes for construction 
were being closely considered, notably 
for the building of the new hotels 
and especially its 


situation. 


ties here. 
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LOWER WATER RATES ON FRUIT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Re- 
ductions in freight rates on canned 
and dried fruits from the Pacific coast 
to ports in Europe are announced by 
three steamship vperators here, Wil- 
liams, Dimond & Co., the Holland- 
America Line, and Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co. The new tariff becomes effective 
at once. Reductions made recently by 
trans-Atlantic steamship lines and a 
cut in the grain rate from the Pacific 
northwest actuated these reductions. 


which Portugal, 
capital, so much needs. 
one so called first-class hotel in Lis+ 
bon, and that was. made a gambling | 
proposition a year or two back when 
it begun to change hands frequently 
at amazingly inflated figures. 
want of accommodation is a serious 
hindrance to business, especially for- 
eign business. But on seeing the trend 
of political events in Portugal, the 
foreign financiers and constructors 
were frightened away and have not 
come back again. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
COLONIES CHANGING 


4 


British Colonial Office Seeking 
Infusion .of New Ideas in 


Carrying Along Its Work to 
Help Guarantee World Peace 


daily 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
. News Office 

LONDON, England — Despite the 
growing interest taken in imperial 
affairs and the more responsive atti- 
tude adopted by the public toward the 
Colonial Office, showing that this gene- 
ration is assuredly more concerned in 
the British oversea possessions than 
formerly, it must not be assumed that 
there is always plain sailing in do- 
| minion affairs. At the present time 
resentment is shown by the Ceylon 
Association in London at the recent 
appointment of Sir James Masterton 
Smith as permanent Undersecretary 
of State in succession to Sir George 
Fiddes. The association views the ap- 
pointment with frank distaste, on the 
grounds that there are men of ability 
and standing in the Colonial Office 
who have been ruthlessly passed over. 
In launching their protest they point 
out that the Ceylon Association is prac- 
tically the only really representative 
body of any colony in the United King- 
dom that has the prestige and ac- 
cepted authority to act on behalf of 
its colony in any case of emergency. 
They state that their protest is cer- 
tain of approval in Ceylon, the Premier. 
Crown Colony, and hope further that 
their action will be supported by other 
societies that in any way represent 
colonial opinion. The association de- 
clares that the appointment of the 
new undersecretary contains the germs 
of serious results to the colonies. 

The Ceylon Association takes the 
opportunity of also expressing dis- 
approval of the proposal of the 
Colonial Secretary to appoint several 
high commissioners for the crown 
colonies, and. supports its objections 
by stating that such well-known men 
as Sir Frank Swettenham and Sir 
Alexander Swettenham have pointed 
out the futility of the plan. It re- 
sents the expenditure that would be 
necessary for the appointment of the 
proposed new high commisioners, 
more especially as the imperial gov- 
ernment is compelled to use severely 
the pruning knife in all government 
expenditure. 


Precedent Largely Disregarded 

The association mentions that the 
new Undersecretary is to supersede 
tried Colonial Office officials and to 
have his salary of £1500 a year 
doubled. It is pointed out that the Ad- 
ministration officials, who have to 
stand down, have served under several 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies, 
and that their work must have met 
with approbation, as all have received 
honors from His Majesty. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that 
Winston Churchi!l, who is responsible 
for the appaintment, will not be tied 
with hidebound precedent. His enter- 
prise and energy are acknowledged by 
friend and foe alike. He is fearless, as 
shown by many of his decisions during 
the world upheaval, and it is his ear- 
nest desire to make his work at the 
Colonial Office a success; moreover, he 
has already done much to achieve this 
iaudable end. 

It may be recalled that eariy in 1914 
the Secretary of State decided that in 
order to become more familiar with 
the dominions one of his chief officials 
was to be dispatched to Australia to 
see the country and to meet the people 
and representatives of the government. 
Some five years earlier another high 
Official visited some of the dominions, 
but both undersecretaries of state 
were on the eve of retirement. The 
object, therefore, of their Empire trip 
was lost, and was of little or no value 
tc the Colonial Office administration. 

Doubtless Mr. Churchill, in appoint- 
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There is only 


The 


ing Sir James Masterson Smith, has 
done so in order that if it is decided | 
to send him on a dominion tour, he} 
will have many years in office in which | 


to utilize the first-hand colonial ex- 
perience and information gained, thus 
strengthening his office. 


Effort to Infuse New Energy 

The sincerity of the Ceylon Asso- 
ciation in its efforts to protect the 
premier colony in official London is 
undoubted, but it is in this instance 
rather parochial, for important an 


adjunct of the Empire as Ceylon may 
be, it must not be forgotten that the 
British Commonwealth should be con- 
sidered as an entity. The protest may 
serve to attract attention to Colonial 
Office administrators which may be 
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Cruises de Luxe 


To THE WEST INDIES, PANAMA, 

SOUTH AMERICA and WINDWARD ISLANDS 

TT by the splendid oil-burning steamship 
EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


22,200 tons displacement 
: PALATIAL STEAMER TO THE TROPICS 
= No cinders - No soot . No coaling at ports 


Leaving New York Jan. 24st, Feb. 2ist, 1922 
27 DAYS - FARES from $300 


set eteeteraety 


Havana ary Kingston (Jamaica), Colon 
(Panama}, La Gua (Venezuela), Port of Spain 
and La Brea (Trinidad), Bridgetown (Barbados), ~ 
Fort de France St. Pierre (Martinique), 
Char Amalia (St. Thomas), San Juan (Porte 
Rico), Masseu (Bahamas). Hamilton (Bermuda). 


All the Comforts of the Best: Hotels 


Luxurious suites Cabins with bath, 
with Toilet. Electric fans in every ee 
Wide promenade spaces, swimming pool. 
Special orchestra carried, 

NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
For retea and full information apply to local 
agents everywhere or Passenger Depariment. 


C RAILWAY—Traffic Agents 


useful, but it cannot be expected that 
all the crown colonies, to say nothing 
of the dominions, regard the appoint- 
ment with disfavor, although some 
sympathy may be given to those who 
expected preferment. In authoritative 
quarters, however, the appointment is 
as an effort on Mr. Church- 
ill’s part to infuse new energy into 
colonial affairs. He is well aware that 
today colonial problems demand care- 
ful handling, and he intends to make 
the Colonial Office worthy of a great 
predecessor, Joseph Chamberlain, 
whose traditions he is following. 
. The new Undersecretary of State 
will find difficulties, many and deli- 
cate, which will require diplomatic 
handling. The Washington Confer- 
ence alone keeps him deeply en- 
grossed: He is not enveloped with 
past Colonial Office routine and will, 
therefore, bring a new vision to 
Downing Street, and he will want it, 
for the Pacific problem is the great 
enigma today. Valuable work can be 
done in London to help guarantee the 
future peace of the world, and the 
ablest men are required to develop this 
work. The Colonial Secretary is 
getting well into his stride, and real- 
izes that, for the first time in the 
history of the Colonial Empire, his 
office might easily become one of 
severe anxiety. He means to do his 
best, and he means to get the best 
from others. The colonies generally 
will have rekindled confidence in what 
was once their béte noir, but is now 
their guide, councilor and friend. 


MASONIC GREETING TO 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor from its European 
News Office , 


Ry 
LONDON, England—The Duke of 


Devonshire, provincial grand master 
of Derbyshire, has been welcomed 
home by some 600 brethren of his 
province at a meeting held in the 
Town Hall of Buxton, after an absence 
of five years in the service of his 
country. Deputy Provincial Grand 


Master |,. J. Hughes-Hallett, in giving 
an account of his stewardship, said 
that in 1916, the province numbered 
1701 members, and the growth in the 
four succeeding years had been to 
1782, 1937, 2147, and to 2454 in 1920. 
That meant that the membership had 
increased by 40 per cent during the 
Duke’s absence, while the number of 
lodges had increased by seven. Along 
with this there had been an increase 
in the contributions to the chief chari- 
ties amounting to 115 per cent. In 
1916, the sum subscribed was £1336; 
in 1917, £1606; 1918, £2211; 1919, 
£2554; 1920, £2879. These sums 
were in addition to several large con- 
tributions to local efforts. 

The Duke said that Masonry had 
made great strides throughout the 
Dominion of Canada, where his life 
had been lived for the past five years, 
but its value depended not alone upon 
the statistics of membership but upon 
the traditions which the order main- 
tained. He spoke of its religious in- 
fluence in the scattered settlements 
separated by great distances and of 
the pride with which Britishers 
should look upon the work of their 
ancestors who laid the foundations 
of that Empire which had stood the 
test of time and of the greatest up- 
heaval the world had ever known. He 
believed that faith in the tenets which 
had guided us in the past would guide 
us over the difficulties with which we 
are faced today. 

The decision to hold the gathering 
in Buxton gave immense satisf ction 
to the inhabitants and particularly to 
the members of the local lodge. Not 
before has it happened that a pro- 
vincial grand master of Derbyshire 
has been welcomed home from the per- 
formance of a great mission like that 
which attaches to the Governor- 
Generalship of a great dominion such 
as Canada, and the town hall, in which 
the meeting took place, was built by 
the present Duke’s uncle and prede- 
cessor, the eighth duke, who was pro- 
vincial grand master from 1858 to 
1902.” 


MANCHESTER’S NE 
COTTON EXCHANGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 


MANCHESTER, England—The new 


Royal Exchange, which was recently 


opened in this city by the King, is 
rightfully regarded as the commercial 
center of Lancashire’s cotton trade. 
In this new building Manchester 
claims to possess the largest business 
exchange in the world, especially from 
a floor space point of view. The floor 
space of the new exchange has been 
imcreased from 452 to 7000 square 
yards, and the building will accom- 
modate from 11,000 to 12,000 members. 

During its history the Royal Ex- 
change has been frequently the center 
of political agitation. John Bright 
and Richard Cobden performed here a 
deal of their work for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the establishment of 
Free Trade. It was owing to the in- 
flueuce which the opinions of Man- 
chester Royal Exchange once had on 
national questions, that the phrase 


| arose, 80 years, ago, “What Lancashire 


thinks today, England will think to- 
morrow.” 

In the new exchange, the British 
cotton trade has been provided with 
a business center which has no 
parallel for size and activity. The 
great assembly includes representa- 
tives of other industries, and from 
world-wide races, but the cotton trade, 
with its chain of large towns around 
Manchester, is by far the most pre- 
dominating partner. Here it is in 
touch with the entire globe by wire 
and cable, and here the greater part 
of its business, consisting of hundreds 
of ‘millions of pounds a year, is done 
by word of mouth. But this word is 
binding by such a rigid code of honor, 
of nearly 200 years’ standing, that it 
is very seldom the law has to be 
called in to decide any disputed dif- 
ferences. 


TRADE REVIVAL 
SEEN IN BALLARAT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
BALLARAT, Victoria—Historically, 

Ballarat will always be famous by 
reason of its gold diggings and be- 
cause of the fact that here the miners 
took up arms against an unjust tax 
and left behind, as their enduring 
memorial, the Eureka Stockade. But 
the days of gold and bushrangers and 
revolt have passed, and with their 
passing Ballarat has changed from a 
mining center to an industrial city. 
The old enterprise endures, however, 
and the Golden City is fast emerging 
from the temporary depression which 
followed the end of her mining era 
and the removal of the McKay Har- 
vester Works. 

Today steps are being taken to es 
tablish the linen industry in Ballarat 
and experimental plots of flax have 
shown the farmers that a new oppor- 
tunity is opening to them. With the 
addition of fellmongering to the freez- 
ing works and the increased activity 
shown. by the white work factories 
and the two woolen mills, Ballarat 
should have little reason to fear any 
rival as the leading inland city in the 
state. 

The municipal valuations for East 
and West Ballarat combined indicate 
steady growth. For example, in the 
year 1910-11 the combined valuations 
represented £250,988, and in 1915-16 
they had grown to £259,851; in 1920- 
21 the total was £270,514. There has 
thus been a net increase of about 
£20,000 in the 10 years in spite of the 
disappearance in the decade of a large 
quantity of mining plant included in 
the 1910-11 valuation. 


MORE TEACHERS TRAINING 
Special to The Christian Science Menitor 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—An _in- 
crease of 6.7 per cent in the 1920 fall 
enrollment in accredited teacher train- 
ing schools here, and an increase of 
44.6 per cent in the number of grad- 
uates for the same year is shown 
in the annual report of the state 


}supervisor of teacher training. 


and 2 years. Special....... 


2 to 5 years 


blue; 2 to 5 years 


Copenhagen ........ 


4 to 18 years 
1 to 6 years 


8 to 18 years 


INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S 


Knitted Goods 


Sweater Jackets, white, pink and blue, 6 months, 1 
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“Slip-on” Sweaters, rose, blue, red, navy and tan; 
a ee ane ? stdelicinm«s.sGey: Gane OS 


Coat Sweaters, navy, tan and brown; 3 to 5 years; 
Brushed Wool Four-Piece Suits, brown, buff and 
» Wate itn bh eee noms aw-seenety Ole 


English Knit Four-Piece Suits, rose, tan and blue........$21 
English Knit Two-Piece Suits, rose, tan, blue and 


oe howeeviccccebinctecccees Phases SIG 
Girls’ French and English Jersey Dresses, 2 to 5 years 
Boys’ French and English Jersey Suits, 2 to 4 years 
Bath Robes, Beacon blanket checks and mixtures, 
Japanese Quilted Silk Wrappers, pink and blue; 


Japanese Quilted Wrappers, plain and embroidered, 


A complete line of Children’s fur sets and Carriage Robes 


R.H.STEARNS CO 


BOSTON 


$3, $4.50, $6.50 


$10, $12 $18.50 
$6.50 to $12.75 
$3.50 to $15 

$6 to $10 


$9 to $18.50 
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of the birds? 


mild, you may hear quite 
their part for 


-| bright color—light yellow, or red, or 


notes, and 


a for one another, yet each bird 


‘ y every time you hear 
| singit December is an in- 
iting | also for watching the 
3 of the fieldfares, which are like 


& 


it singly, however, as the native 
hes do, but delight to gather 
rge flocks. You may often hear 
noisy chatter as they fly over- 
“and see them swirling in large 
anies round and round over the 
where they intend to alight for 
If you watch them carefully 
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| dress for the picnic tomorrow? I be- 
lieve 
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tree 


bright silk for Jane. Then 
would have a new 
generally the contents of 
were given to grandma, who. 
them into beautiful quilts. 
day before Jane was to at- 
picnic given to the school 
she went over Becky’s ward- 
discovered that there was 
nothing quite suitable for the picnic. 
And why should there be? Becky 
never had been invited to a picnic 


g 
. 


GE 


Thr 


Jane said, “don’t you 
think Becky needs a little gingham 


gingham would make the nicest 
kind of a dress for a picnic, don’t 
” ) 


“Why, yes, dear, they are nice. And 
if you are quite sure Becky needs one, 
we'll go upstairs and see what we 
ean find in the bag.” 

So up they went, and found a tiny 
blue and white checked gingham that 
was just the right thing for Becky. 

As Jane and her mother left the 
room, they did not notice that the big 
bag had fallen from its hook to the 
floor, and that several pieces of cloth 
had slipped out of the top. There 
was a bright piece of cretonne, a piece 
of dainty white scrim, a bit of blue 
organdie, and a scrap of rose silk. 

“Well, well, well,” whispered the 
cretonne, “we've wished for so long 
to be out of the bag for a while, and 
here we are.” 

“It’s too bad more of us didn’t get 
out,” said the organdie, in a dainty 
voice. 

“Now that the bag knows how to 
fall off the hook,” the scrim re- 
sponded, “it can do it again so that 
some of the others can get out.” 

“Oh, I do hope so,” cried a gay 
piece of red felt, that had been left 
over from Jane’s little tam. “I 
nearly got out this time, so maybe 
another time I'll be all out.” 

“Took, look!” cried the scrim. 
“Those curtains on the windows are 
made of the same material that I am.” 

“Why, hello,” tittered the fluffy cur- 
tains. “ 't you remember that you 
were left over when Jane’s mother 


made peP: 2. scigsgo sps 2sng40 
“Do took at that cretonne. pillow,” 
said the rose silk. SIR 
“I recognize you, quite well,” yol- 
anteered the piece of cretonne to the 
pillow. “We were one piece left over 
from the draperies for Jane’s room. 


out of the bag and made a pillow.” The 
pillow smiled acknowledgment. “I 
still remain—for how long, I wonder?” 

“"Till Jane’s mother takes you out, 
and makes you into something else,” 
the organdie crisply replied. 

Then as they heard Jane and her 
mother come up the stairs to find some 
trimming for Becky’s new frock, the 
little scraps of cloth became quite 
silent. 


About Airplanes 


What do you think an airplane is 
made of? I know you will say wood, 
the first thing. Yes, wood is used in 
making an airplane and lots of other 
materials are used, too. 

The main body of an airplane is 
called the “fuselage,” and the frame- 
work of the fuselage is sometimes 
made of wood and sometimes made of 
metal. This fuselage is often covered 
with metal that is left shining and 
bright as silver and sometimes the 
body or. fuselage is painted some 


biue. What color airplane have you 
ever seen? 

The wings of an airplane are some- 
times made of metal, but are usually 
made of linen that has been varnished 
to make it waterproof. This linen is 
stretched very tight over a framework 
of either metal or wood that is very 
light but strong. The wings of an 
airplane have a slight curve some- 
thing like a bird’s wings, so that the 
airplane will fly nicely. 

You know that the propeller is that 
fan-shaped piece that is usually put 
on the front of an airplane and re- 
volves very swiftly when the motor 
is running. The propeller is usually 
made of wood, too. And the pieces of 
wood are cut very carefully and each 
piece fits exactly and is glued together 
very carefully to make a good pro- 
peller. And it is very necessary to 
always have a good propeller, for the 
propeller has lots of work to do, spin- 
ning so fast up in the air, as the avi- 
ator fiys high in the clouds! 


Grasshoppers’ Ears 


EFars? Yes, indeed! A grasshopper 
has ears. But not on the sides of his 
head, as you might hastily conclude. 
Just because you wear yours there is 
no reason why he should, is it? Well, | 
you will never guess where he keeps 
his ears, so I will tell you. On his 
fore iegs! That does seem an odd 
place for ears, I will admit, but there 
they are. Both grasshoppers and 
crickets wear them there. For years 
naturalists were slow to realize that 
the bright, shiny, oval-shaped spot 
on the tibia of the foreleg was not an 
instrument for making sound, but for 
hearing it. A few grasshoppers have 
no ears, but those, as a rule, cannot 


|How Ted Measured the 


Big Poplar 

The big poplar threw its shadows 
across the croquet ground and on to 
the velvety lawn beyond, where Ted 
and Uncle Jim were sitting. It was 
a large tree by now, for Grandfather 
Rich had planted it 11 years ago. 

“I wonder how much taller it is 
than I am,” said Ted looking up into 
its branches as the wind swept through 


to the tree trunk. Twelve, 15, 25, 29% 
feet! 

Just then Uncle Jim came striding 
up the driveway, and Ted hailed him 
joyfully. “I'm four feet, six inches,” 
he called; “you know we measured 
last week; and my poplar has me 
beaten by 25 feet exactly.” 

“Well, well,” said his uncle, “you'll 
have to hurry some to catch up with 
that. But at any rate, you've learned 
how to do something you didn’t know 
before. So I should say you had 
beaten the poplar tree there!” 

“Isn't it fum to jearn new things!” 
said Ted. 


enough to hear it,” retorted Lucy. 
“But if you are ever there again and 
will walk along the beach some eve- 
ning when the sea is quiet, you will 
hear the sweetest notes under- 
foot.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Polly, “and if it is 
one of those darkish nights when 
there is no moon, only soft starlight, 
you will see sparks fly out at each 
step—as brilliant as the sparklers we 
lighted that Fourth of July. It is 
quite interesting to watch the people 
ahead of you. And the musical sound 
seems to come from those ahead 
rather than from oné’s own footsteps. 


them, with a sound like that of the 
ocean. | 

“Why don’t you measure it?’ pro- 
posed Uncle Jim. 

Ted looked.from his uncle to the 
tree and back again. “How could I?” 
he said at last, when he was sure that 
Uncle Jim was in earnest. a 
couldn’t climb to the top of it possibly. 
It’s too slender.” 

“Nevertheless there is a way to 
measure it accurately, I assure you,” 
said his uncle. “And a yery easy one 
at that.” He smiled at Ted’s puzzled 
face, and fell to quoting: 

I have a little shadow 


That goes in and out with me, 
But what can be the use of him— 


“Oh, I see,” cried Ted. “I can 
measure the poplar’s shadow instead 
of the tree itself. But how could I 
tell when the shadow is the same 
length as the tree?” he added in a 
wondering tone. 

“T’ll leave that to your Yankee ‘in- 
genuity,” was the reply. 

Ted lay with half-shut eyes for some 
little time. Finally his gaze fell on the 
striped croquet post, with its slender 
shadow across the grass. Suddenly he 
hopped up. “I have it,” he exclaimed 
triumphantly, and he began to sing 
gayly, 

For he sometimes shoots up taller 
Like an India rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little 
That there’s none of him at all. 

“Tt’s easy enough. You mean, Uncle 
Jim, that I can watch for the hour 
when all shadows are the same length 
as their objects, and at that hour 
measure the poplar’s shadow? Simple 
enough! I'll keep tabs on the croquet 
post tomorrow!” And he swung his 
cap with a gay shout of triumph. 

The next day was rainy, and for 
two days thereafter the sun was not 
bright enough to make proper shad- 
ows; but the fourth day dawned clear 
and sunshiny. The croquet post was 
just 15 inches from the ground 
to its bright red tip. Ted had found 
that out three days before. At 9 
o'clock that morning the shadow 
Was growing shorter; at noon it had 
shrunk to almost nothing at all. By 
2 o’clock it was stretching out again 
toward a near-by clover patch. Five 
times Ted measured it, and at 3 o’elock 
he gave a lusty whoop, on discovering 
that his 15-inch ruler just covered 
the shadow cast by the stake. Into 
the house he ran to get his long 
measuring line; but when he came 
out again, after a side trip to the 
cookie jar, he found that the zlippery 
shadow had not been idle. It looked 
longer already; sure enough, it had 
lengthened nearly an inch. Ted looked 
at the fustling poplar tree, and 
smiled ruefully. “You fooled me this 
time, because I stopped for those 
cookies; but tomorrow if it doesn’t 
rain I'll surely find out your se- 
cret!” 

Just a few moments before 3 o'clock 
next afternoon Ted applied his ruler 
successfully, and turned to the larger 
shadow. At the tip end of its mass 
he drove a small stake, and quickly 


sing. 


| measured with his surveyor’s line back 
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Bubble Day 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Bubble, bubble, bubble, 
Here's a rainy day! 
Bring the soapy water 
And some pipes of clay. 


Tom shall blow some circles 
Where a rainbow clings, 
Funny litttle bouncing balls, 
Moons and shining things. 


Dolly dips a gurgling pipe. 
Builds a bridge of foam 

Where a thousand dancing elves 
All might hasten home. 


I will blow a great balloon 
That shall float afar 

High into the windy. sky 
Where the raindrops are. 


Bubble, bubble, bubble, 
On a rainy day! . 
Suddenly, before we're done, 


Comes the sun to stay! 


? 
Around Aunt Peggy's 
Fire 

It was a blustery evening and Aunt 
Peggy had a great wood fire blazing 
a welcome to Polly and Lucy and 
Evelyn and George, who had come 
to spend the week-end with her. They 
roasted chestnuts and toasted marsh- 
mallows, and then while they waited 
for a row of apples to bake first 
on one side, then on the other, all 
four young people sank back into 
the cozy depths of a huge sofa and 
indulged in reminiscences. The same 
group had spent a part of the sum- 
mer at Aunt Peggy’s cottage away 
up in Maines“ ’way down East,” they 
called it—and it was perfectly natural 
that in spite of the winter weather 
their thoughts should be filled with 
summer. 

“T haven’t seen a fire like this 
since last Fourth of July,” remarked 
George. 

“Nor I,” chorused the others. 

“How strange it seemed to a New 
Yorker to be sitting around a wood 
fire and enjoying it, on the Fourth 
of July,” said Evelyn, and she reached 
over and snuggled her hand in Aunt 
Pegzy’s. “It was like a beautiful 
dream, your having us there, Aunt 
Peggy.” she continued; and then to 
the others: “Say! Let’s dream it over 
again. Let’s each one try to recall 
the thing that made the most vivid 
impression up there.” 

“Oh, the singing sand!” exclaimed 
Lucy. , 

“Hear, hear!” teased George. 
“Lucy must have her opera. I missed 
the concert, Lucy; tell us about it.” 

“You were probably never quiet 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Bubble, bubble, bubble, on a rainy day 
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“*His very foot has music in '’t, 
quoted George. 

“You great tease,” said Aunt Peggy, 
pulling his ear. “And what im- 
pressed you most?” 

“The way everybody 


says ‘Hi, 


| there!’ to perfect strangers,” promptly 
'responded George. 
| very first day I arrived, and somehow 
_it made me feel entirely too big for 
|my city clothes. 


“I noticed it the 


I wanted to hurry to 
my room and get into a sweater and 
khaki pants, so I could say ‘Hi, there!’ 
to the next fellow. You can’t do it in 
city clothes, you know.” 

Polly giggled. “Tell about the two 
brown heads in the water, George,” 
she urged. 

“Oh yes, that was great,’ George 
agreed. “I was in swimming and had 
gone out quite a ways because the 
water seemed less icy out beyond the 
breakers. By and by I saw a shiny head 
not far away, and then another. ‘Two 
good sports,’ I thought, as I watched 
them bobbing up and down, disappear- 
ing and then reappearing yards away; 
and I began to swim toward them as 
fast as I could, yelling ‘Hi, there!’ at 
the top of my lungs. They swam 
away from me, however, and I decided 
not to follow, since it seemed I wasn’t 
wanted. Still, I was not ready to go 
out of the water, and I just swam 
around and did all the stunts I could 
think of. By and by I caught a 
glimpse of the same two heads. This 
time they were swimming toward me. 
Since they had not responded to my 
‘Hi there!’ I turned my back on them 
so as not to seem to want to intrude. 
Soon, however, I heard them splashing 
so close to me that I turned around— 
and found myself face to face with 
two seals. I was then swimming 
toward the shore and they followed, 
but stopped and swam back as we 
neared the breakers. I feel certain, 
though, that if I had stayed to get 
acquainted I would have found them 
quite as sociable as I had found the 
‘down-easters’ on land. We went out 
there several times after that but I 
did not see the seals again.” 

“Occasionally we catch glimpses of 
seals off the coast, but their presence 
is u8Sually an indication that the water 
is too cold for surf bathing—espe- 
cially for summer visitors,” said Aunt 
Peggy, laughing. 

“Polly and I had our vivid experi- 
ence together,” said Evelyn. “You 
begin it, Polly—about the aeroplane, 
you know.” 

“We were walking along the beach,” 
Polly responded, “just Evelyn and I. 
We had been watching the most zglo- 
rious sunset! It was perfectly won- 
derful. The great red ball seemed to 
drop with a splash into the crater of 
a cloud volcano, sending up great 
streams of flaming yellow and red 
into the sky. When these had sof- 
tened into the most exquisite shades 
of rose and lavender and then into 
the gray of twilight we turned to go 
back home. But the eastern sky was 
equally lovely, for while we were 
watching the changing hues of the 
sunset a blue-black velvet curtain, 


studded with millions of diamonds, 
had dropped in the east, and the 
moon looked like a crescent-shaped 
rent in the curtain, through which we 
could glimpse an ocean of light be- 
hind.” 

“Whew, Poll! 
come down,” begged George, 
does the aeroplane come in?’ 

“Why, as we strolled along,” said 
Evelyn, taking up the story, “and while 
Polly was rhapsodizing over the 
heavens, we heard a queer noise. It 
was getting pretty late and we had a 
long way to go, so we began to walk 
faster, but we heard the noise again, 
louder and considerably closer to us. 
Polly looked around and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, see the aeroplane! How low it is 
flying.’ Just then we heard again the 
sound, and it seemed to come from the 
aeroplane. Of course we stopped to 
satisfy our curiosity, and we saw that 
what we had suposed was an aero- 
plane was really a tremendous bird, 
and it was flying toward us. We con- 
tinued on our way, and after we had 
passed a certain spot, the bird seemed 
to lose interest in us and ceased its 
trumpeting.” 

“That was a crane,” volunteered 
George. “I found its nest, and saw 
the bird, too, several times. It cer- 
tainly was tremendous. You were 
possibly nearer its nest than it liked, 
and it was merely ‘shooing’ you 
away.” 

“I can imagine how queer its deep- 
throated trumpet~ notes sounded to 
unaccustomed ears so late in the eve- 
ning,” said Aunt Peggy. 

“I would like to patent its voice 
for a motor horn,” said George. 

“Perhaps you could invent one on 
the same plan, George,’ Aunt Peggy 
replied. “Its powerful tone is due, it 
is said, to the fact of the windpipe 
making three turns in a hollow space 
formed by bony walls just back of 
the lower neck, after which it runs 
upward and backward to the lungs.” 

“A walking cornet,” said George. 

“Or flying trumpet,” chimed in one 
of the others. 

“Certainly not much like the roar 
of the motor of an aeroplane,” laughed 
Evelyn. 

And then it was discovered that the 
apples were done to a turn and the 
time for reminiscences was over. 


Come down, come 
“Where 


Umbrellas 


It would be difficult to imagine our- 
selves without umbrellas. We are so 
accustomed to have them that we take 
them as a matter of course and won- 
der what we should do without them 
in wet weather. But as a matter of 
fact people have only used them as a 
protection against rain for three or 
four centuries of history, and during 
all the other centuries they had noth- 
ing to keep the rain off but great thick 
cloaks in which they used to wrap 
themselves, for there were no mackin- 
toshes either. 

The odd part of it all is that there 
| were umbrellas all the time. We 
know that because we see them in 
ancient sculptures on Nineveh, Baby- 
lon and India. But in countries like 
India, Burmah and Siam, where the 
sun is extremely hot and where in 
wet seasons the rain comes down in 
torrents, although they had umbrellas 
they did not use them against the 
rain or sun but simply as an orna- 
ment, or’ for ceremonial use. 

It came about like this. In the be- 
ginning, no doubt, servants used to 
hold them over their masters to keep 
off the sun and a man was considered 
an important personage if he had a 
servant to do this for him. Then it 
became the custom for a richer and 
more powerful person to have several 
servants carrying umbrellas for him; 
of course only one could be held ac- 
tually over his head but he had 
others, just to show how important he 
was. The spare ones were carried in 
front of him. A man’s rank and posi- 
tion was shown by the number of 
umbrellas that were carried in his 
train. One of the emperors of China 
was considered such a great man 
that he used to have 24 great state 
umbrellas carried before him, and an 
ancient writer tells us of a grand 
ceremony in China where 300 um- 
brellas were carried in the procession. 
Most of these would be very hand- 
some and rich, some of them of cloth 
of gold embroidered with jewels.. In 
China anyone was allowed to have an 
umbrella, and some of the people 
made them of strong oiled paper, but 
in other countries they were forbid- 
den for many centuries to any one but 
men of high rank. 

Travelers from Europe to these 
countries thought how excellent um- 
brellas would be if used against rain, 
and on their return home introduced 
them. Josiah Hanway was the first 
man who carried one in London. This 
was about 1750. Everybody made fun 
of him at first but when people’ saw 
that he was kept dry in the rain 
while they were getting very wet, they 
thought it a good plan and had them 
made for themselves. At first the cab 
drivers looked askance at the new- 
fangled umbrella, because _ they 
thought if people had umbrellas no 
one would want their cabs in wet 
weather. But in spite of the cabmen 
the fashion spread and became uni- 
versal. There is a street in London 
called after Hanway, who was a 
famous traveler and philanthropist. 


It’s a Jolly Time 
of Year 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


It’s a jolly time of year 

With the apples falling, 
Falling, falling, falling, 

And the blackbirds overhead, 
Calling, calling, calling: 

And the woodbine is so red. 

Oh, the woodbine is so red’ 

Tt’s a jacket for the walls, 

For the old, gray, winding walls. 


Oh, the woodbine is so red! 


The Cub House- 
Warming 


You never saw such a raft of jolly 
boys as collected at Jack’s house on 
Saturday morning. There were all 
those who took part in the raid of the 
Young Vikings and a few beside, but 
instead of being armed with shield 
and spear they now carried such 
weapons as cooking utensils, books, 
brooms and what not. For this was 
the day of the housewarming of the 
Inseparables’ camp in the Gatineau 
wilderness and every one who did his 
bit in the way of help was sure to 
get his reward in the way of fun 
throughout the winter. 

The only heavy object was the cook- 
stove, a rusty, old-fashioned thing 
that had given noble service in its 
day. This was taken apart and dis- 
tributed on two or three sleds and by 
10 o’clock the long procession was 
off. It was so strung out that it 
would have reached four city blocks 
and you could have heard it coming 
while yet 10 blocks away. 

Most of the boys wore moccasins 
or shoe-packs, although the snow was 
scarcely deep enough for snowshoe- 
ing, and red or blue tukes, sweaters 
and reefers. Jack led the way, 
feeling no doubt like an Indian scout 
taking a war-party across the divide. 
and Bobby and Dick and Fred were 
close behind. 

For 10 minutes after arriving at 
Little Bear Lake the gang did nothing 
more useful than talk, stare and 
ejaculate; and then Jack got them 
sort of organized and down to busi- 
ness. Some tacked up the red calico 
window curtains, some put in nails 
and hung the pots and pans, some 
fastened colored prints and news- 
paper clippings to the long walls, 
some worked with the stove, whose 
pieces went together somewhat like 
a picture puzzle, and others chopped 
and carried in soft fir boughs for the 
bunk and a generous supply of fire- 
wood. By the time they were through 
it was open up packages of grub and 
tins of beans and initiate the cabin 
with the first square meal. Most of them 
had to squat on the floor, their plates 
in their laps, while the rest occupied 
the bunk or stood up, and the noise 
of spoons on tin sounded like a fife- 
and-drum band. Between mouthfuls 
the four hosts announced the program 
for the afternoon: an Indian frontier 
skirmish. 

Jack and Dick, as captains, chose 
sides ‘and tossed up to see which 
would hold the block-house as whites 
and which would attack as Iroquois. 
Then all the rules were explained and 
Dick led his braves off into the under- 
brush. “Remember,” shouted Jack 
after them, “anyone who gets hit with 
& snowball becomes a prisoner and 
fights for the other side, and which- 
ever side gets down to three members 
surrenders.” 

“We get you,” and Dick waved his 
hand and disappeared. 

Jack posted two sentries outside 
to give warning of an attack, while the 
rest made snowballs as fast as hands 
could go. Soon the table inside was 
piled high with the white balls, enough 
to hold at bay any number of foes. 
Indeed, to the whites it seemed ridicu- 
ous to think of anyone having the 
rashness to assail them in their snug 
little fort; their victory was assured. 
And then—smack—smack—a missile 
struck the door fair in the middle, and 
at the same instant the two sentries 
let out a yell and made a rush for 
cover. Steve got through the doorway 
all right but Ted was struck with no 
less than three balls at once and, with 
a “Good-by, boys, I’m an Indian after 
this,” turned and ran off to join the foe. 

Presently the Iroquois came boldly 
from cover and howled and danced 
mockingly around the fort, doing their 
best to entice the defenders into the 
open. Now and then a white would 
fllag open the door and fire a shot, 
banging it shut again before a shower 
of arrows could enter. 

“I'll tell you what, men,” declared 
their brave captain at last, “the only 
thing to do is to make a sortie and take 
them by surprise. Perhaps we can hit 
enough of them right off to give us the 
victory.” 

No sooner said than done. The door 
flew back and the garrison sprang 
out, rushing upon the nearest foe and 
firing wildly as they went. The In- 
dians in front ran off as fast as legs 
could carry them and only one became 
a captive, but those behind the cabin 
came to their rescue and fired some 
well-aimed missiles into the backs of 
the whites, compelling them to turn 
and retreat nimbly for cover. Even 
then four were hit and compelled to 
go over to the enemy which, counting 
the one they had captured, gave them 
a total strength of only four. One 
more taken captive would mean de- 
feat. 

Jack now kept his door barricaded 
and lay low. He hoped the Indians 
would grow rash and give an easy 
shot from the window. But instead 
of closing in they presently withdrew 
into the forest and nothing more could 
be seen or heard of them. “Just a 
trick to draw us out, that’s all,” said 
Billy. “Which we won't do,” answered 
Jack. “They are twice as numerous 
and it is up to them to attack.” So 
they waited and waited until they 
grew too careless to keep an eve on 
the surrounding woods. and were just 
coming to the conclusion that the 
foe had cleared out for home when 
there was a crash of falling stove- 
pipe, a face in the pipe hole and ther 
one— two— three— swift round balls 
drove into their midst, finding a victim 
every time! 

“All right, fellows, we surrender,” 
shouted Jack, unhooking the door. 

What a bedlam broke out! You 
would have thought they really were 
Indians triumphing over their victims. 
In this case, however, the whites were 
all adopted into the tribe and as thev 
gathered merrily around the stove 
with its re-fitted pipe you could no 
longer have told which was red man 
and which white. 
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"BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS _ 


e banks may never exceed 
nth of the exhibited capital plus 
the reserve funds. The bonds shall 


| have face values of 100, 500, and 1000 
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ay Aig , On or about January 1, 
is of great interest to all for- 


doing business in Mexico, and 
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| pesos, and in redeeming them they 


shall be subject to the customary 
selection by lot. -These banks, also, 
shall publish monthly statements of 
their operations. 
Agricultural Bank Capital 
“Agricultural banks shall have a 
capital of at least 500,000 pesos each, 
and may make loans on farm.products 


farmers must be for expenditure on 
works connected with agriculture, 
which shall at all times be subject to 
inspection by representatives of these 
banks. The loans shall be for not to 
exceed one year, and in amounts not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the average 
value of the yearly crops during the 
past five years. The bonds placed in 
circulation by an agricultural bank 
shall not exceed in value 20 times the 
exhibited capital, plus the reserve 
fund, and may never be greater than 
the total amount employed by such an 
institution in its operations. 

“Industrial banks may make loans 
for not more than three years to in- 
dustrial negotiations, mines and con- 
struction enterprises, guaranteed by 
buildings, machinery, implements and 
other such property. They may dis- 
count documents for not more than 
six months, on appropriate security, 
and may issue bonds for periods of 
six months to three years. The 
amounts so advanced must be em- 
ployed in the development of the in- 
dustry to which loaned, and to the 
development of that industry only. 
Amounts so loaned shall not exceed 
33 per cent of the value of the property 
given as security, and shall not exceed 
10 per cent of the paid-up capital, plus 
the reserve fund.” 


Credit Law Repealed 
This law is to take effect six 
days after it is promulgated, and it 


| automatically provides that, prior to 
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Ii be open to public subscription. 
anagement of Bank 
“The management of the bank in 
xico shall be intrusted to a council 
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regard. to operations which 
im 5 per cent of the 
1, or those which, although ap- 
independent, are interlocked 
than such 5 per cent, 

of bills which might 
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e in cash or in gold bonds. 
ese bills shall be paid on presenta- 
i to the bearer, and their circula- 
n shall be voluntary.” 
This last sentence is extremely im- 
ant, it would seem to indi- 
at bills issued by this na- 
i] bank are not to be enforced legal 
er, | be made such by 
_ between any two or more 
so far as their own financial 
between themselves are 


of deposit and discount,” 

| official résumé of the 
rw law, have a minimum cap- 
al of 200,000 pesos, divided into two 
ris, one comprising 33 per cent, and 
documents on sight, or 
sight; and the other com- 
per cent, and i ded for 
discounts, for periods not 
' six months, which may 
be extended. The current accounts 
hese will be subject to the 
onditions, and bills of exchange 

| or accepted only for the 
period of 90 days, and with 
tee of two recognized, sol- 
t firs These banks shal] publish 
thly statements of their assets and 
fe in publications of general 


banks, their estab- 
control, are discussed as 


‘minimum capital of a mort- 
1 phall be 1,000,000 pesos. 
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December 31, 1921, companies and 
private individuals now performing 
banking operations anywhere in Mex- 
ico, shall conform their operations 
to that law, or shall be liquidated. 
The law on credit institutions, which 
has been in effect since March 19, 
1897, is repealed, as are all other 

& measures, which in any way 
conflict with the new law. 

In the place of the law of 1897, a 
new temporary decree has been issued 
and is now in effect, regulating all 
institutions of credit. 
financial institutions of whatever class 
under the supervision of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, and it is under- 
stood that it will function only until 
the permanent banking law becomes 
effective. 


DIVIDENDS 


_Draper Corporation, quarterly of $3, 
payable January 2 on stock of De- 
cember 3, 1921. 

Yale & Towne, quarterly of 5 per 
cent, payable January 3 to stock of 
December 17. 

Packard Motor Car, quarterly of 
1% per cent on preferred, payable De- 
cember 15 to stock of November 30. 

J. Penny Company, quarterly of 
$1.75 on preferred, payable December 
81 to stock of December 20. 

Computing Tabulating - Recording, 
a erly of $1, payable January 10 
to of December 23. 

Marine Oil, extra of 2%, payable De- 
cember 31 to stock of December 20. 
This makes a total of 10% that has 
been paid this year. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum, an interim 
of 15 guilders per share in cash, pay- 
able January 18. 

American Steel Foundries, quarterly 
of 75 cents on the common and 1%% 
on preferred. 

Wheeling Steel, quarterly of 114 per 
cent on class A and 1 per cent on 
class B, payable January 2. 

Hendee Manufacturing, quarterly of 
1% per cent on preferred, payable 
January. 3. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna, semian- 
nual of 2% on preferred and quarterly 
of 1%% on common, both payable 
December ‘30 to stock of December 15. 

Monthly dividends have been de- 
clared by subsidiaries of the Middle 
States Oil Corporation as follows: 
Texas Chief, 1%%, payable January 
1 to stock of December 5; Dominion, 
1%, payable January 1 to stock of 
December 10; Ranger, Texas, 1%, pay- 
able January 1 to stock of December 
15. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York-—Oils and the 
usual industrial favorites furnished 
the bulk of Saturday’s broad but ir- 
regular dealings in the stock market, 
rails being relegated to the back- 


ground. Standard Oil of New Jersey,. 


General Asphalt preferred, Trans- 
continental Oil, General Electric, In- 
ternational Harvester and independent 
steels, particularly Republic and 
Lackawanna, scored gross gains of 1 
to almost 5 points. Shippings also were 
active and strong in connection with 
subsidy reports from Washington. 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 

NEW YORK, New York—Members 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
have voted to erect a new $3,000,000 
exchange -building on the site of the 
present structure at Beaver and Wil- 
liam streets. Work will commence 
next May. 


It places all 


TAX EXEMPTIONS’ — 
EFFECT IN FINANCE 


Money Attracted by Tax-Free 
Securities Has Reached Pro- 
portions That Jeopardize Fi- 
nancial Control in Some Lines 


News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—What may 
be called an individual panic, as it 
has no reference to the corporate 
situation, is said to have arisen in the 
financial world of Wall Street, as the 
result of the present taxation trend. 
This condition is ertirely due to the 
tendency now prevailing among those 
of large financial interests to place all 
but a small proportion of their wealth 
in tax-exempt securities. 

So long as this tendency simply 
kept money for all financial enter- 
prises at high rates, it was highly 
gratifying to the financial leaders, as 
it made their money more valuable. 
But the tendency has grown far be- 
yond that point, until it is now said 
to be jeopardizing the financial con- 
trol of those great enterprises on 
which the street depends for its busi- 
ness, 

Large blocks of stock have been 
pleced on the market recently by men 
who have been depended on in the past 
to support the management of the 
corporations in which they held stock. 
Thus the estates of many financial men 
of the past, whose wills provided for 
continued control of their holdings by 
a small body of men intimately con- 
nected with prominent banking corpo~ 
rations, are now being invested in the 
exempt class of securities, so as to 
insure an income subject neither to 
surtax on the income tax nor excess 
profit taxes. 


Personal Factor Departs 


When the plans for the traction 
system of the city of New York were 
perfected several years ago, the real 
owners of the stock could be easily 
named. William C. Whitney, August 
Belmont, Samuel Thomas, Jay Gould, 
Russell Sage, and Thomas Ryan, either 
individually or by their associations 
with great banking or moneyed insti- 
tutions, were in complete control of 
one or more of the various companies. 
As a result, when the plan was formu- 
lated, these men simply got together 
and arranged all the details, with the 
expert aid of the lawyers whom their 
tremendous financial power enabled 
them to use, without, it is said, con- 
sidering the public or the investors 
at all. 

But at present, what is the situation 
in these same corporations? As the 
result of the insurance investigation, 
which started Charles E. Hughes on 
the road to his present eminence, any 
utilization of the financial power of 
the insurance companies to promote 
the personal interests of the directors 
is no longer possible, and now the 
Lockwood housing investigation indi- 
cates an intention to curb still further 
the use of this money, by requiring a 
large investment in securities such as 
mortguges, which do not permit of 
financial manipulation. 

With the toss of this opportunity, 
it became necessary to keep the stock 
in the hands of individuals, and now, 
when the income tax and especially 
the surtax, continues to be used, these 
individuals and estates, as far as pos- 
sible, are represented as severing 
pfinancial connection with the roads. 
Then, to keep the new stockholders in 
good humor, it became necessary to 
declare large dividends, and this, with 
the tendency to municipalize all pub- 
lic utilities, due to magnates of the 
earlier days disregarding public opin- 
ion, has left the actual management 
in a position where the support of 
the public in the systems is almost 
entirely lacking. 


Other Factors Assist 


Furthermore, the Federal Reserve 
System, by its control of the money 
situation throughout the country, is 
better able to prevent the utilization 
of periods of poor business to drive 
the investing public to dispose of its 
securities, as has been done in previous 
times of financial control. These 
banks, as well as such institutions as 
the War Finance Board and similar 
government institutions, are better 
able to take care of the various bor- 
rowing needs of the producers, such as 
farmers anc stock raisers, depriving 
the financial heads of the power to 
contro] the amount of loans. 

Lastly, the tremendous increase of 
the practice of investigation by leg- 
islative committees, both local and 
national in scope, has resulted in the 
increasing unwillingness of wealthy 
men to.take any part in public or 
semi-public enterprises, due to the 
persona] attacks to which they are 
subject by these various investigation 
agencies. As a result, these men are 
more and more withdrawing, leaving 
the actual management to men with 
less financial responsibility. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern 


LOANS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from ‘ts European News Office 

LONDON, England—In addition to 
the debt of nearly £8,000,000,000 
owed by the National Government of 
the United Kingdom, it is estimated 
that fhe interest paid by lacal 
authorities in England and Wales in 
respect of loans amounted in the 
financial year 1919-1920 to £20,400,- 
000, and that the gross amount of their 
outstanding loan debt at the end of 
that year was £556,000,000. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE .. 


Saturday Friday. Parity 
$4.04% $4.04%%4 $4.8665 
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VIEWS ON REVIVAL 
IN OIL INDUSTRY 


President of Acuercun Petroleum 
Institute Says Uptum Will 
Be Keynote at Meeting ‘ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Events of 
the last month have justified the con- 
clusion that the petroleum industry is 
on the upturn after a depression, and 
the keynote of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s annual meeting in Chicago, 
December 6 to 8, will be industrial re- 
covery, according to Thomas A. O’Don- 
nell, president of the institute. 

Mr. O’Donnell, in talks with oil men 
recently, has heard many conflicting 
opinions respecting the actual arrival 
of an improvement in conditions and 
the extent of the upturn. His own 
view is that the situation has already 
improved substantially and that, while 
the equilibrium between cupply and 
demand may be temporarily disturbed 
during the winter, the telling need for 
petroleum products in the spring will 
signalize the beginning of a real re- 
vival. . 

“The past year,” said Mr. O’Donnell 
yesterday, “has had the usual crop of 
oil production surprises. Early in 
the year, when a drastic curtailment 
of field operations began, there was 
scarcely anyone who would have pre- 
dicted anything but a marked decline 
in crude oil production. The number 
of producing oil wells completed dur- 
ing the first 10 months was 12,327, as 
compared with 20,141 for the same 
period last year, a decline of 39 per 
cent. Nevertheless, our production 
totaled 390,229,000 barrels, an increase 
of 7 per cent. Daily average pro- 
duction of all United States fields is 
now 1,327,880 barrels, compared with 
1,308,635 barrels a year ago. The 
north Louisiana and Arkansas district 
is producing 113,800 barrels, against 
84,160 barrels last year, and central 
Texas is producing 164,500 barrels, 
against 136,375 barrels a year ago. 

“These examples are eloquent ofsthe 
important part that so-called fimsh 
production plays in the ability of the 
petroleum industry to meet require- 
ments. Great new pools are con- 
stantly required if production is to 


pools always carries a threat of over- 
production and prostration in this 
sensitive industry.” 

The institute estimates that daily 
average gross crude oil production in 
the United States for the week ended 
November 26 was 1,327,880 barrels, as 
comparec with 1,294,150 for the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 33,730. 
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ALBERTA’S FARM 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


Loan Companies of the Province 
Seek Their Reestablishment 
as Gilt-Edged Securities 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 

EDMONTON, Alberta—Reestablish- 
ment of western farm mortgages as 
gilt-edged security is being sought by 
loan companies operating in Alberta. 
A deputation of mortgages and loan 
managers recently waited upon the 
Alberta Government asking for 
changes in the laws relating to 
mortgages in order that this province 
may be more attractive as a.field of 
investment. They sought among other 
amendments, reinstatement of the 
personal covenant, simplifying of 
processes, and the abolition of farm 
liens taking precedence over mort- 
gazes. 

It was pointed out by the delegation 
that present legislation was having a 
serious effect on investments. Although 
old country money coming to the 
Canadian west had been stopped tem- 
rorarily, due partly to the exchange 
conditions, there are signs that more 
of it will soon be coming, and the 
greater part of it will be available for 
farm mortgages if legislative condi- 
tions are made sufficiently favorable. 
British investors cannot understand 
the interference with mortgage ¢con- 
tracts allowed by western Canadian 
laws, it is stated. The disabilities re- 
ferred to were liens on farms for seed- 
grain advances, noxious weeds, tele- 
phones, the interference with a mort- 
gagor’s right to sue, and the present 
expensive system of processes. 

If the desired amendments are ap- 
proved, it is likely that some legisla- 
tives changes will be submitted at the 
next Legislature, though the govern- 
ment has made no indication as to 
what stand it will take in the matter. 


LOAN TO QUITO. ECUADOR 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—American financial interests have 
contracted to float a $700,000 loan to 
the municipality of Quito, Ecuador, 
according to a report to the United 
States Department of Commerce. The 
securities will bear 8 per cent interest 
and amortization of the bonds will be 
at the rate of 2 per cent. 

MONTGOMERY WARD SALES 

CHICAGO, Illinois —- Montgomery 
Ward & Company’s sales for Novem- 
ber amounted to $7,581,069, compared 
with $10,889,596 in the same month 
in 1920, a decrease of $3,308,527 or 
30.38 per cent. For the 11 months the 
company’s sales aggregated $68,531,- 
523, compared with $102,295,244 in the 
same period in 1920, a decrease of 
$33,763,721, or 3.01 per cent. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust companies for last week shows 
that they hold $17,987,800 reserve in 
excess of legal requirements. This is 
an increase of $3,451,390 from the pre- 
vious week. 


MONEY’S VARIABLE. 
VALUE IN LONDON 


Chancellor of Exchequer Says 
That Government Expenditure 
Is One of the Greatest Burdens 
on Industry at Present 


yo 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


LONDON, England——With great sat- 
isfaction, which would have been in- 
tensified had the admission been made 
—and acted upon—much earlier, the 
trading and financial communities 


greeted the acknowledgment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that “one 
of the greatest burdens on industry at 
the present time is the expenditure of 
the government.” That had long been 
recognized by everybody outside the 
administration; that it has at last 
penetrated the intelligence of a self- 
sufficient officialism is of good augury. 

Several films that obstruct the offi- 
cial vision have still to be removed. 
Both Treasury and Bank of England 
indignantly repudiate the idea that 
government pressure is exerted on the 
policy of the central banking institu- 
tion of the United Kingdom, but many 
who cling to belief in the clear- 
sighted traditions of the Bank give 
little credence to the disavowal. It is 
difficult to assume that any merchant- 
banker could sée sense in a situation 
under which a government which op- 
presses industry by extravagance and 
over-taxation can borrow readily at 
3% per cent, while advances to indus- 
try are based on the rule of one per 
cent over Bank rate. or 6% per cent. 


Government Borrowings 

Of course there is a distinction 
which cannot be overlooked. These 
cheap government borrowings are 
temporary and entail constant re- 
‘newal. For longer-dated accommo- 
dation the government has to pay 


more than Bank rate, for the Treasury 
bonds now “on tap” are 5% per cents 


which sell at 98. Much the same de- 


keep pace with demand, and yet the | gree of difference between the cost of 


mere fact of the finding of these new | 


temporary and longer-dated borrow- 
ings prevails in commercial as in 
government transactions. 

A leading iron and steel company, 
hitherto free from bonded debt and 
enjoying high credit, is in the market 
to borrow a million sterling on first 
mortgage security. It has to offer 7% 
per cent and to accept 93 per cent net. 
The proceeds are to be devoted mainly 
to paying for extensions and develop- 
ments, including a new steel plant. 
The bonds are repayable at 102, be- 
ginning five years hence, and in any 
event redemption is to be completed 
in 30 years. This high price for bor- 
rowed capital must react for years on 
the cost of production. In that re- 
spect British industry is perhaps no 
worse off than its competitors else- 
where who need to, raise new capital, 
but the trouble in the case of many 
British manufacturers is that they are 
making up leeway lost through indo- 
lent conservatism before the war, and 
are thus challenging comparison with 
rivals who perfected their plants in 
the days of cheap and abundant cap- 
ital. 


Employment Measures 

Among the measures taken by the 
government to stimulate employment 
is the provision of ‘£25,000,000 to be 
lent to undertakings which will spend 
the money, either inside or outside the 


United Kingdom, on works of utility 
whereon only materials of British 
manufacture shall be used. There is 
already in existence a fund of £26,- 
000,000 supplied by Parliament for the 
same purpose, and in something like 
two years only £3,353,000 of this sum 
has been utilized. 

Judging from particulars just pub- 
lished, the employment of that modest 
amount has not been extremely judi- 
cious. Over half seems to have been 
devoted tp the export of clothing mate- 
rials. One knows that clothes are 
among the most urgent needs of some 
of the countries on the Continent, but 
what dne hoped from the operation of 
export credit schemes was that the 
means of reviving production would 
be furnished to these needy nations. 
Yet machinery represents only an in- 
significant fraction of the exports 
facilitated by the government scheme. 

Perhaps the most astonishing fea- 
ture is that one-fifth of the sum has 
been used to finance exports of flax, a 
raw material of which the Kingdom is 
normally a large importer. The re- 
export of raw materials does not seem 
a very inteHigent method of stimulat- 
ing home manufacture. 


Romance of Industry 


There has been much moralizing on 
the romance of industry, and the de- 
velopment of the Dunlop Company 
from a modest venture with a capital 
fof £15,000 to one with about as many 
millions doubtless justified the theme. 
Nowadays the romance has evapo- 
rated, for just as the capital is 
measured in millions-in place of thou- 
sands, so the price of the shares is 
expressed in shillings, whereas a little 
over a year ago they stood at pounds. 
At what turned out to be the worst 
moment that could have been chosen, 
the Dunlop Company bought rubber 
estates and cotton mills so as to con- 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


129th DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and 
Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, January 16. 1922. to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
December 20. 1921. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


& Purchase Street. Boston 9. Masa. 


About the same time also it launched 
into an ambitious program of con- 
struction in the United States. 

So while the business of the com- 
pany had hardly begun to feel the 
pinch of depression, its finance be- 
came involved and top-heavy. The 
company had intermitted dividend 
payments on its large amount of pref- 
erential capital, and the ordinary 
shareholders are awaiting proposals 
for a drastic writing down of their 
shares. The introduction of new cap- 
ital by means of an assessment was 
considered a not improbah'- -ontin- 
gency, tut that is to be avoided, from 
which it may be presumed that the’ 
era of adventure was closed before 
the working capital was impaired, and 
that current turnover is at least re- 
spectable. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


During 1920 the coal production of 
the Province of Natal, South Africa, 
totaled 4,231,896 tons, of which 3,321,- 
606 tons were sold, according to a re- 
port from United States Consul Lewis 
V. Boyle. 

The British Egyptian Ministry of 
Finance is considering a project to 
fix a limit on daily fluctuations in 
Alexandria cotton futures similar to 
the system prevailing in New York. 


Shoe shipments from Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, last week totaled 10,682 
cases, against 6002 cases for the cor- 
responding week last year. Shipments 
for the year total 532,069 cases, against 
530,727 for the same period last year. 


According to statements in the Span- 
ish press it is expected that Germans 
will shortly enter the market with 
auto accessories and spare parts. Elec- 
trical accessories especially will be 
sold by the Germans at advantage, as 
through the possession of Silesian 
mines they will be able to produce the 
necessary ingredients cheaply and of 
good quality. Through contact with 
Bohemia the Germans will be helped in 
the manufacture of porcelain, which 
will enable them to offer spark plugs 
at low prices. 

The American Petroleum Institute 
estimates that the daily average gross 
crude oil production in the United 
States for the week ended November 
26 was 1,327,880 barrels, compared 
with 1,294,150 for the preceding week, 
an increase of 33,730. Of this increase, 
the Mexia field in central Texas ac- 
counts for a daily average increase of 
23,800 barrels; Haynesville in North 
Louisiana, an increase of 4900 barrels, 
and California an increase of 5000 
barrels. 

Coinage by the Philadelphia mint in 
November was valued at $8,184,430, 
distributed as follows: Double eagles 
$1,800,000; standard silver dollars $6,- 
339,000; nickéls $36,750, and one cent 
pieces $8680. This is the first gold 
coined by the mint here this year. 

West & Cvu., members of the Philadel- 
phia and New York stock exchanges, 
announces the opening of a depart- 
ment specializing in bonds issued in 
foreign currencies at their New York 
office. 

A London dispatch says the com- 
pilation of the Bankers’ Magazine, 
covering the aggregate value of 387 
representative securities, showed an 
increase during November of £10,- 
701,000, or .5 per cent. The advance 
brings the total value to £2,299,260,- 
000, but represents a recovery of less 
than one-sixth of the October loss. 

The Italian Premier Bonomi has re- 
jected a $10,000,000 loan proposed by 
the Socialist administration of the city 
of Milan with American interests. He 
stated the city was not in position to 
undertake such an operation and that 
it was not customary for Italian cities 
to enter into contracts with foreign 
bankers. 


FINANCES OF UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Ordinary receipts cf the United 
States Government during November 
aggregated $195,482,842, against $275,- 
420,812 in November, 1920. Ordinary 
disbursements were $324,483,376, an 
excess of expenditures over receipts 


of $129,000,533. 

For the fiscal year to date ordinary 
receipts total $1,574,170,255, against 
$2,035,529,880 in the same period last 
year. Ordinary disbursements for the 
11 months of the calendar year ag- 
gregate $1,508,141,681, against $2,103,- 
439,242 in the same period last year. 

The public debt increased by $159.,- 
937,255 during October, according to 
the United States Treasury. This was/ 
due entirely to the issuance of treasury 
certificates. The public debt Novem- | 
ber 30 amounted to $23,619,035,725. 


AUSTRIAN CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY SITUATION 


Despite the Difficult Conditions, 
Caused Largely by Exchange 
Fluctuations, Trade Is Said 
to Be on the Whole Sound 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Mohitor 


VIENNA, Austria—In spite of the 
difficult conditions under which the 
Vienna cloth-trade is working, the 
general situation, according to busi- 
ness experts, is on the whole sound. 
The po ition Vienna occupies in the 
trade is incontestable and the Vienna 
market is more than ever in favor 
with foreign buyers 

Individual firms have suffered losses 
because the prices on which they 
calculated in making their purchases 
in foreign markets proved far below 
the actual fizyures they had to pay later 
on, owing to the great fall in the value 
of the crown. But the present high 
prices are by no means entirely due to 
the unfortunate exchange conditions. 
Wool and -ther raw materials have 
risen consid*rably in price and stocks 
of goods on the Continent and in 
England have been greatly reduced. 
Only a couple of months ago, there 
were large supplies at moderate prices, 
which were even lower thdh in 
Tzecho-Slovakia, but now the. situa- 
tion has entirely -.hanged. Sales with 
prompt delivery have fallen off con- 
siderably and contracts are made for 
indeterminate deliveries in February, 
March or even later. At the same 
time, prices have gone up from 40 to 
100 per cent, without reckoning the 
effects of the low exchange. 


Trade With England 

Naturally trade with England, 
where the ready-made goods have 
become considerably dearer, has been 
greatly reduced, seeing that the 
exchange rate of the pound sterling 
is now anywhere from 15,000 to 18,000 
crowns. As the Austrian production 
from the few factories in the Tyrol 
and in Styria hardly counts at all, 
and as prices have been forced up 
100 per cent and even more on account 
of the situation in the raw material 
market and the exchange conditions, 
only Tzecho-Slovakia is left. There 
the highly developed cloth industry 
produces far more wares than are 
needed for home consumption. But 
the constantly changing value of the 
Tzech crown makes it almost impos- 
sible to arrive at any satisfactory 
basis of calculation, quite apart from 
the fact that the Tzecho-Slovakiau 
factories have foreign. orders for a 
long time ahead. 

From all these circumstances it 
would appear that the prices of cloth, 
after a possible transitory reduction, 
will maintain their present level and 
even go higher. The clothing trades 
are suffering even more from these 
conditions. Through the taste and 
quality of workmanship, displayed in 
their manufacture under the most 
difficult conditions, and the industry 
of the Austrian traders, a very suc- 
cessful export business has been 
achieved. And although conditions in 
Tzecho-Slovakia are far more favor- 
able for the clothing industry, the 
Vienna firms are holding their own. 


Firms Embarrassed 


Naturally through the unfortunate 
collapse in the valuta market in 
Vienna, firms are in serious temporary 
embarrassment. Most of these placed 
their winter orders last May, espe- 
clally in Jugo-Slavia and Germany. 
But now when the cloth is being de- 
livered, the Vienna trade has to pay 
the Tzech and German manufacturers 
much higher prices th«~ “-~ an earHer 
delivery. In July, the Tzech crown 
was worth only 12 Austrian crowns, 
in August and September 24 crowns, 
and in October 42 crowns. 

The Austrian clothing industry em- 
ploys a great number of workers and 
constitutes one of the chief forces in 
the economic life of the country. The 
introduction of stable conditions 
which would render possible a sure 
basis for calculating costs and prices, 
is at present the greatest necessity for 
the continuance and future welfare of 
this most important industry, as in- 
deed for the whole economic inter- 
ests of the nation. Confronted with 
all these difficulties and working un- 
der such disadvantages, it seems mar- 
velous that Austrian manufacturers 
and merchants continue to do any 
business at all. 
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Established 1848 


Investment Securities 


Members of the 
New York, Boston & Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Foreign Trade Financing 
Letters of Credit 
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DISCUSS CHANGES 
IN BASKETBALL 


Missouri Valley Officials Hold a 
Rules Meeting and Those In- 
terested “Go Over” 1922 Code 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri—With the 
schedule meeting out of the way, 
basketball coaches and officials held 
the stage Friday in the annual session 
of the Missouri Valley Conference 
Athletic Association. The coaches 
held an interpretation rules meeting 
early in the @ay and in the afternoon 
all persons interested in the court 
game were invited to “go over” the 


1922 code with the Missouri Vailey|,.. 


mentors and officials. E. C. Quigley, 
National League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs umpire, 
widely known Valley officials pres- 
ent. 

Changes in the rules were discussed, 
among them being: In the center and 
other jump ball situations, each 
jumper is required to place one hand 
in contact with the middle of the 
small of his back and keep it there 
until the ball has been tapped. The 
referee is authorized to keep other 
players far enough away from the two 
jumpers in order to prevent interfer- 
ence with them in any degree. 

A player receiving the ball while 
standing may take one step in any 
direction while in the act of putting 
the ball in any manner desired. 

Time out may be called for by a 
captain only when his team is in pos- 
session of the ball, unless a player 
very evidently has to leave the game, 
when time out may be called immedi- 


ately. 


LEHIGH DRAWS WITH 
SWARTHMORE, | TO | 


BETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania — Le- 
high University met the Swarthmore 


soccer match Sa AC 4 I 


the Taylor Field and drew, 1 to 1. 
Both teams were in fine condition 
and played well throughout the first 
period, with little to praise on the 
one side more than the other. The 


summary: 


.. LEHIGH. 


WRIONTO, FW ccc cccccccoveces lw, Davenport 
Whitley, Ihb...... pebbdenueess rhb, Baxter 


Brewer, ¢ 

. Score—Lehigh University 1, Swarthmore 
College 1. Goals—Fernandez for Lehigh, 
Hampson for Swarthmore. Referee—J. 
Walders, Philadelphia. Linesmen—Lewis 
and Duncan. Time—Two 10m. periods. 


ROBERT McLEAN IS 
- WINNER OVER BAKER 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Robert 
McLean met Donald Baker of New 
York Saturday night in the Boston: 
Arena in two speed-skating races and 
won both. The American speed- 
skating champion had no difficulty at 
all in winning the 220-yard dash in 
19 1-5s., but the 440-yard dash was 
rather close, McLean winning by 
about one yard in 38s. 

This was the feature of the open- 
ing night of the season of 1921-22. 
Henrik Peterson of St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, gave an exhibition of 
fancy skating. -Mrs. J. A. Blanchard 
and N. W. Niles, who represented the 
United States in the fancy skating 
events in the last Olympic Games, also 
gave an interesting exhibition. 


DETROIT IS BEATEN 
IN FOOTBALL, 14 TO 2 


DETROIT, Michigan—yYielding to 
superior power and skill in the funda- 
mentals of football the University of 


Detroit eleven lost to the Washington 
and Jefferson University on Saturday 
efternoon at Navin Field, 14 to 2, and 
a season of unbroken successes for 
the Red and White closed with defeat. 

Measured in points, the Presidents, 
conquerors of every eleven they had 
encountered in the eastern part of 
the United States, were two touch- 
downs better than the Detroit team, 
who, though they fought with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm right up to the 
ee whistle, accepted a decisive de- 
eat. 


NEW COACH FOR HARVARD 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—Har- 
vard University has arranged with 
Frank Jedlinski of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, a professional wrestler, to 
succeed Samuel Anderson as coach 
of the varsity wrestling team. While 
the coritract is subject to the approval 
of the athletic committee, Jedlinski 
wili report for work today. 


was among the/| Derb 


CELTIC LEADING 
SCOTTISH TABLE 


Glasgow Rangers Lose Their 
Second Championship Associa- 
tion Football Game of the Sea- 
son and Drop to Second Place 


“ENGLISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
First Division 


-~Goals—, 
W.D.L. i, fake 
0 36 
Sunderland 


Middiesbro 
Aston vin 
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Blackburn .... 
Bradford City ...... 
Everton 3 
West Bromwich .... 5 
Manchester United... 4 
5 
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Second Division 


Crystal Palace 
Soar Shields 


Wolverhampton .... 
Bradford ....... ‘ 4 
Bristol City .. 
Blackpool! 
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SCOTTISH FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
-~Goals—, 
W. D. L. For Agst Pts 


Glasgow Rangers .. 
Partick Thistle 

Falkirk 
Dundee 
Raith Rovers 


Albion Rovers . 
Academicals 


Greenéck Morton ... 
Third Lanark 
Airdrieonians 
Dumbarton 
Clydebank 

Queens Park 


S) ecial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON; England (Saturday)— 
The Glasgow Rangers lost the lead- 
ership of the Scottish Association 


Football League today. For only the 
second time this season the team was 


defeated, this time by a single goal, 
on the Falkirk ground. Glasgow 
Celtic takes the place vacated by the 
Rangers as the result of a narrow 
victory over the Airdrieonians and a 
slightly superior goal average. The 
leaders of the two divisions of the 
English League did little better than 
the Scottish champions for Burnley 
lost by a single goal at Huddersfield 
and Notts Forest were good for only 
a draw at South Shields. Neither 
team lost the leading place in the 
standing, however, as Burniley’s 
scoring during the season has been 
better than Huddersfield’s and Liver- 
pool’s, now second and third respec- 
tively; while the Notts team pre- 
serves its lead on points through 
Barnsley not being engaged in a 
match. The scoring was not heavy 
except in two games in the Second 
Division where Bury ran through 
Bristol City’s defense on five occa- 
sions without reply and Stoke scored 
a similar number of goals against 
Crystal Palace with one retaliatory 
point. The program in the Second 
Division was incomplete owihg to the 
fifth qualifying round of the English 
Cup ties being played today. 
results: 
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! First Division 

*Villa 1, Liverpool 1. 

*Bradford City 2, Manchester United 1. 
West Bromwich 2, *Everton 1° 
Arsenal 1, *Blackburn 0. 

*Cardiff 2, Sunderland 0. 

*Chelsea 0, Preston 0. 

*Huddersfield 1, Burniey 0. 
Bolton 3, *Manchester City 2. 

*Newcastle 0, Middlesbrough 0. 
Birmingham 1, *Oldham 0. 

*Tottenham 2, Sheffield United 1. 

Second Division 


Leicester 1, *Derby 0. 

Fulham 2, *Blackpool 0. 

*Bury 5, Bristol 0. 

*Hull 3, Bradford 0. 

*Notts County 4, Leeds 1. 

*Sheffield Wednesday 0, Clapton 0. 

*South Shields 0, Notts Forest 0. 

*Stoke 5, Palace 1. 

*Wolverhampton 2, Port Vale 0 
Scottish League 

*Hearts 2, Aberdeen 1. 

*Third Lanark 2, Hibernians 1 

*Falkirk 1, Rangers 0. 

*Celtic 1, Airdrieonians 0. 

*Dundee 2, Clyde 1. 

Raith 2, *Hamilton 1. 

Ayr 3, *Albion 2. 

*Clydebank 2, Morton 1. 

*Kilmarnock 2, Queens Park 0. 

Motherwell 2, *Partick 0. 

*St. Mirren 4, Dumbarton 2. 


*Home team. 


HAVERFORD ELECTS CAPTAIN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HAVERFORD, Pennsylvania—H. T. 
Brown Jr. 22, has been elected cap- 
tain of the Haverford College football 
team for next year. Brown has played 
fullback for the last few years. Brown 
weighs 175 pounds and is 21 years old. 
Varsity letters were awarded to the 
following: Captain-Elect Brown, Cap- 
tain Sangree, Paxson, Hilleman, 


The}; 


| Matzke, Walton, Jones, Strawbridge 
and Edgerton. The awards to Matzke 
and Walton makes them three-letter 
men, as they were previously awarded 
the varsity “Hi” in basketball and 


baseball. 


DOUBLE VICTORY 
FOR THE UNION 


Class A and Class B Squash 
Racquet Teams of Boat Club 
Win All Their Matches 


MASSACHUSETTS INTER-CLUB 
SQUASH RACQUET STANDING 


(Class A) 


Union Boat Club... 
Harvard Club .... 
Harvard University ....... 4 
Tennis and Racquet Club.. 
Boston A. A | 
Newton Center S. T. C.. 

(Cl 


Neighborhood Club 
Newton Center 8. se + ae 


VIS oS UTR Ee EH CO 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, _ Massachusetts —- Play 
started Saturday in the Massachusetts 
Squash Racquet Association inter-club 
championship series of 1921-22 with 


jall of the Class A. teams in action 


and six of the seven Class B teams 
competing. The Milton Club, the 
seventh of the Class B teams, had a 
bye. 

Union Boat Club started out finely 
by taking all five of its Class A 
matches, while Harvard Club, last 
winter’s champions, and Harvard 
University were each dropping a game. 
Newton Center Squash Tennis Club 
was the only team which did not win 
a match. Bartlett Harwood, the for- 


ing for the Union Boat Club, had a 
great battle with John Cook of New- 
ton, it requiring five hard-fought 
games to give the former the victory. 
P. B. Wharton of Tennis and Racquet 
Club was forced to play five games to 
win from O. T. Russell of Harvard 


29'Club. The summary of the Class A 


matches follows: 

Union B. C. vs. Newton Center S. T. C. 

Cc. C. Peabody, Union, defeated R. C. 
Cook, Newton Center, 15~—7, 15—2, 18—17. 

M. T. Wendell, Union, defeated R. C. 
Bray, Newton Center, 15—8, 10—15, 15—3, 
15—12. 

Cc J. Linnehan, 
Church, Newton Center, 
15—5, 15—12. 

W. I. Badger Jr., Union, defeated P. M. 
Goddard, Newton Center, 15—5, 15—6, 
15—9. 

Bartlett Harwood, Union, defeated John 
Cook, Newton Center, 15—18, 15—10, 
12—15, 15—9, 15—12. 

Harvard Club vs. Tennis and Racquet 

H. V. Greenough, Harvard Club, de- 
feated H. K. Lindsey, Tennis and Racquet, 
15—11, 15—10, 11—15, 15—10. 

G. D. Hayward, Harvard Club, defeated 
H. B. Shaw, Tennis and Racquet, 15—5, 
15—8, 18—16. 

P. B. Wharton, Tennis and Racquet, de- 
feated O. T. Russell, Harvard Club, 15—11, 
15—12, 11—15, 12—16, 18—16. 

P. B. Callinan, Harvard Club, defeated 
R. W. Emmons 34, Tennis and Racquet, 
15—12, 15—12, 15—10. 

R. B. Wigglesworth, Harvard Club, de- 
feated R. H. I. Gammell, Tennis and 
Racquet, 15—7, 17—16, 15—6. 

Harvard vs. Boston A. A. 

Malcolm Bradlee, Harvard, defeated R. 
A. Powers, Boston A. A., 15—6, 11—16, 
12—15, 15—9, 16—15. 

D. McK. Key, Harvard, defeated F. T. 
Wendell, Boston A. A, 15—8, 11—15, 7—15, 
15—10, 17—16. 

M. P. Baker, Harvard, defeated Harold 
Plympton, Boston A. A., 15—11, 16—11, 
15—6. 


R. E. Smith, Harvard, defeated T. B. 
15—12, 11—165, 


Union, defeated E. S. 
15—5, 10—15, 


Plimpton, Boston A. A., 
15—12, 12—15, 156—11.. 

G. W. Wightman, Boston A. A., defeated 
Cc. J. Mason, Harvard, 18—14, 18—15, 8—15, 
14—15, 15—11. 

Union Boat Club was equally suc- 
cessful in Class B play, taking five 
straight games from the Boston Ath- 
letic Agsociation. In this division, 
however, Harvard Club also made a 
clean sweep against Harvard Univer- 
sity, while the Neighborhood Club won 
three of the four matches played 
against Newton Center, the other 
match being postponed until this week. 
The summary: 

Union Boat Club vs. Boston A. A. 

T. K. Richards, Union, defeated S. W. 
Gifford, Boston A. A., 15—10, 15—9, 15—12. 

A. H. Marlow, Union, defeated H. C. 
Johnson, Boston A. A., 15—12, 15—10, 


5—5. 

R. B. Wallace, Union, defeated M. W. 
Bullivant, Boston, 15—12, 15—12, 15—18, 
16—5 


Ralph May, Union, defeated J. J. Dyer, 
Boston A. A., 15—10, 15—8, 15—3. 

Ww. F. Howe, Union, defeated W. H. Rus- 
sell, Boston A. A., 15-7, 15—12, 18—16. 

Harvard Club vs. Harvard University 

F. G. Boggs, Harvard Club, defeated LE. 
M, Hinkle, Harvard, 15—6, 16—13, 17—156. 

J. H. Hutchins, Harvard Club, defeated 
Carroll Harrington, Harvard, 11—15, 


11—15, 15—13, 15—14, 17—16. 

Josiah Wheelwright, Harvard Club, de- 
feated C. C. Colt, Harvard, 15—11, 10—15, 
| 15—9, 183—16, 15—11. 

H. R. Hardwick, Harvard Club, defeated 
J. T. Bradlee, Harvard, 15—8, 18-—13, 8—15, 
17—14. 

P. B. Watson Jr., Harvard Club, de- 
feated Alexander Mackay-Smith, Har- 
vard, 15—6, 18—17, 15—11. 

Neighborhood Club vs. Newton Center 


M. A. Blackmur, Neighborhood, defeated 
G. H. Fernald, Newton Center, 15—6, 
17—15, 15—8. 

H. W. Marshall, Newton Center, de- 
feated Harlow Schenkelberger, Neighbor- 
hood, 17—16, 16—17, 16—17, 14—16, 15—10, 
15—10. 

Richard Blackmur, Neighborhood, de- 
feated A. R. Holt, Newton Center, 15—8, 
8—15, 11—15, 17—14, 15——12. 


Paul Blackmur, Neighborhood, defeated 
Cc. E. Masters, Newton Center, 16—13, 
12—15, 11—15, 15—12, 15—11. 
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ALL-PHILADELPHIA 
AN EASY WINNER 


Women’s Hockey Team From 
That City Defeats All-Boston 
Team on Wellesley College 
Field by a Score of 16 to 0 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WELLESLEY, Massachusetts—All- 
Boston's women’s hockey team 
proved to be no match for the All- 
Philadélphia team here Saturday 
afternoon when the latter defeated 


,|the former on the Wellesley College 


field by a score of 16 to 0. It was 
the first of a series of three- games 
which All-Philadelphia is scheduled 
to play in Greater Boston, the second 
game being scheduled for today, when 
the Sargent School of Physical Edu- 
cation is played on Radcliffe Field, 
Cambridge, and the third tomorrow, 
when Radcliffe College is met on the 
same field. 

The All-Boston team was drawn 
from the leading individual players of 
Greater Boston. There were four 
members from Sargent School, four 
from . Wellesley College, two from 
Radcliffe and one from Boston School 
of Physical Bducatioh. Miss Elizabeth 
Halsey, coach of hockey at Wellesley, 
played left back for Boston. 

The All-Philadelphia team showed 


about the same superiority over All- 
Boston as the All-English team. This 
is not surprising, as the Boston play- 
ers had had only one or two practices 
together, while the Philadelphia 
women have been playing together 
some time. They showed much the bet- 
ter teamwork and handled their 
sticks surer. Their shooting was also 
more accurate than that of the Bos- 
ton players. 

At the start of the game it looked as 
if Boston might make a fine contest, 
as the right wing and inside carried 
the ball down into Philadelphia ter- 
ritory, but this attack was soon re- 
pulsed and within the first five minutes 
Philadelphia carried the ball down the 
field and shot a goal. During the 
rest of.the first quarter.the ball was 
hardly ever outside of Boston terri- 
tory and Philadelphia scored 5 goals. 

The second period found Philadel- 
phia scoring only 1 goal. The play 
was a little closer, though Boston 
was successful in getting into Phila- 
delphia only once or twice. Miss 
Merle Spurrier at goal played finely 
for Boston and was largely responsi- 
ble for keeping the score down. 

Four goals were added to the score 
in the third period and 6 more in 
the final quarter. The Boston players 
showed the effects of the first three 
periods in the final quarter, while 
Philadelphia kept up its speed to the 
very end. 

Miss M. Wiener, left inside for Phil- 
adelphia, was the high individual 
scorer, with 6 goals to her credit. She 
made a very brilliant goal in the 


second period. Boston made an off- 
side shot from in front of the Phila- 
delphia goal, the ball going to Miss 
Wiener, who, by an individual effort, 
carried it right down the field and 
shot past Miss Spurrier. It was easily 
the feature run of the game. The 
summary: 

ALL-PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss Taylor, lw 
Miss Wiener, li 


ALL-BOSTON. 
rw, Miss Cranston 
ri, Miss Weeden 
cf, Miss Bartlett 
Mise C. Creston, Ti. . cece... li, Miss Tyson 
Miss Goodman, rw........lw, Miss Farrar 
Miss Carpenter, Ih.......rh, Miss Warren 
Miss < ..ch, Miss Beckley. 
Miss } 
Mrs. ! 


lh, Miss Rice 
++.-Tb, Miss McCoy 
Miss } ib, Miss Halsey 
Miss vie pin me g, Miss Spurrier 
Scbre—All- ‘Philadelphia 16, All-Boston 0. 
Goais—Miss Wiener 6, Miss C. Cheston 5, 
Miss Taylor 2, Miss Hearne, Miss McLean, 
Miss Coffin for All-Philadelphia. Referees 
—Miss ¢. J. Gaskell and Miss Cc. C. 
Warner, All-English Hockey Team. Time 
-—Four 15m. periods. 


McGILL TO VISIT STATES 


MONTREAL, Quebec—Athletic of- 
ficials of McGill University will accept 
the invitation of Syracuse University 
to send the McGill varsity football 
team to Syracuse, New York, next fall. 
The University of Vermont also is ne- 
gotiating with McGill for a game. 


eee 


HARVARD ELECTS HEIZER 
CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—R. W. 
Heizer °23 of Cambridge has been 
elected captain of the Harvard Uni- 
versity soccer team for 1922. Heizer 
has been a member of the varsity 


team for two years. 
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ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 
FURNISHED—8 or 4 room housekeeping ‘oultes 
sunny; refined environment: Park view. 225 
Central Park West, N. Y. Phone between 10 
and 2, Schuyler_ 4095. 


STORES AND OFFICES FOR RENT 

FURNISHED office to rent, rt time or full. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York City. ELLEN J. 
ELKINS, Room 704. 


> 


HELP WANTED—MEN 

EXPE RIENCED man capable. of taking charge 
of the production and purchasing department of 
wood working manufacturing business. Present 
product is hiefly fancy fruit boxes,.candy boxes, 
novelties, etc., from California Redwood. We 
are about to enlarge to care for growing demand 
and this offers right man opportunity to also 
secure interest in company. Give past experi- 
ence and ore 

. STEERE MFG. CO 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


___. HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


OWING to the rapid “Qaeelepment of our 
decorating department, we are about to in- 
corporate this as a separate part of our 
business. We need a thoroughly competent 
man Or woman, one who wishes to become 
interested in and can take the management 
of this business. The product is fancy con- 
fection boxes, sweetmeat bowls, canidle- 
sticks, novelties, etc. Give full experience 
and references. 

Cc. H. STEERB MFG. CO 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


___ SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


AN INVENTOR, 30 yrs. old, handy at mechani- 
cal work, would like to find employment in or 
near Boston that would enable him to devote 
spare tiie in perfecting valuable patented in- 
struments. Inventor, Box 318, Claremogt, eR 

WORK evenings 5 p. 
or longer. PORTER, 


York City. 


—_ Beets — 


a. 
New 


‘ on. over 
W. 15th 


- ~ - a ES -_—— 


m 
156 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 

A YOUNG refined woman wishes position as 
travelli waleslady or demonstrator or combined, 
exp. D-91, The Christian Se lence Monitor, Boston, 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 
~ JEROME ‘TUCKE R, Realtor 


SALES, LOANS, APPRAISALS. LEASES 


ALASKA 
JUNEAU 


PIANOS FOR SALE OR RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
GEORGR ANDERSON Phone 143 P. 0. 991 


KETCHIKAN 
“You Can'tMirss /t” 


. ‘ ON THE CORNER , 
OC TWEEN BANKS POST CEPICE 
THINGS TO WEAR 


ARIZONA 


_ PHOENIX 


Quality Hardware 
j and Sporting Goods 
“THE WINCHESTER STORD” 


Wholesale and Retail 
14-16 West Washington Street. Phoenix. Arizona 


Y Fpcdevckka 
bootery 


IS SHOWING Fall Styles in 


Women’s High Grade Shoes 
Quality and Individuality 
Without Extravagance 


RALPHC.LEWIS CO., Inc. 


Rialto Theatre Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


______ BERKELEY—Continned = 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


M. Y¥. PARNAY 
2441 Bancroft Way Phone Berkeley 2400 


The Misses’ Shop 


8025 Shattuck Avenue ‘Where the Key Stopes” 
An Exclusive Assortment of 


DRESSES, FROCKS, 
WRAPS, BLOUSES 


____ Unusual Values and Unusual Quality. 


ALPINE WOOD & SUPPLY CO. 
HI-HEAT COAL 


MILL BLOCKS — OAK — PINEWOOD 
SILL’S 8. J ’ ILI & co. 
G ; on; | Deteeselen: House of Quality 
el Nee 
VAN & STORAGE CO. RN 
Large Auto Furniture Vans| 
perienced m 
PACKING STORING SHIPPING 
HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
The Mode Art 


Russell and Adeline Streets §§§ Berkeley 1810 
Fruits and Mpa oo 

Baggage, iar and Syraitare moved by 
1511 Shattuck Ave.. Berkeley Tel. Berk. 2690 
Phone Berkeley 7894 = 2424 Telegraph Ave. 


—_ 


 /——" 


Men’s Wear That Men Like 
Shattuck at Allston 


The Rochester Electric Co. 
} SIST EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
2134 ° University Ave. Berkeley 3385 


BATTERY SERVICE 
meen os 7 ee of ewonnee 
STORAGE — SUPPLIES — REEAIRS 
DANA’S GARAGE 
Telegraph & Blake 


Lathy Batteries 
2 Years" Guarantee Phone Ber. 8468 


ones" 8 BATTERY STATION, | 2070 Centre St. 
Distribu Exide Batteries—All 
ted of Charge 
and Repaired at 
ork Guaranteed. 


Moderate Price—¥ 


KNOW Lies. 


WwW. B. Proprietor 
2810 Telegraph Avenue — 


_Phone Berk. 1073 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
* BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery. 


R. T. MacDOUGALL. Proprietor 
2315 Telegraph Ave. Phone Berkeley 2804 


H. RINGHOLM 
Phone Berkeley 451 


2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 


FROZEN DELICACIES 
Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


A. S. BRASFIELD 
HABERDASHER 
Phone Berkeley 4215 2845 Telegraph Ave. 


The Wallace Millinery 


POPULAR PRICES 
2263 Shattuck Avenue Opposite Public Library 


HIN K’S 


DRY GOODS 


One of Berkeley’s 
Largest 
Stores 


J. F. Hink & Son, Ince. 


*. 


-_—- 


CALIFORNIA 
$ BERKELEY 

The Booterie 
Shoes for You 


SHATTUCK AVE. 


AT KITTREDGE ST. 


} 
BERKELEY | * 


HARMS & MORSE, Inc. 
STATIONERS. BOOKSELLERS. ENGRAVERS 


Fin Ity 
2168 Shattuck Ave.. opp. ational Bank 
Berk. 1089 


COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF BERKELEY 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY 
Dry Cleaners and Dyers 


Centre 
Delivery in Oakland, Berkeley! Richmond 


BERK ELEY—Continned 


POPOL OAL LL Palm 


YE eda te) Gar SHOPPE 
MISS E. C. 
Furniture, Jewe 
ee y Holi 
ntique rt d 
Phone _Berkeley ‘3001 ” Abpraiser Way 


Dry Goods—F: ancy Goods 


“The Ladies’ Shop” 


Boob 


Teeereph at Durant. Bo _Berkeley, © Oalff. 
P. BR. R. Co. Watch inspector 
| pa BURKE 
ACTURING JEWELER 
Berkeley 1148 2118 Center St, 


Say it with Flowers 
THE FLOWER SHOP 


2114 Center st. Berkeley 4144 


eco i il 
Gifts 


DRY GOODS 


2215 SHATTUCK 
at Kittridge 
Berkeley's Fast Growing Store 


~ TUPPER & REED 


oras—Grafonolas. 
t Music—Records. 
Shattuck Ave. at T. & D. Corner 
SUNSET H HARDWARE CO. 
2104 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Builders’ Hardware, Household Goods—Stoves, 
Ranges, Mechanics’ Tools, Cutlery, Sporting 
s. Paints, Varnishes, Oils, Flec. Appliances 


BERKELEY HARDWARE CO. 


ware, Household Goods, Paints, ete. 


7 


Hard 
2010 Shattuck Ave. 2038 Shattuck Are, 
Tel. Berk. 410 Tel. Berk. 1890 


; FRESNO __ 
CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEONW 


LOS GATOS 


PR OIL pel cag 


BARNARD 


Jeweler 


K.. E. 


__ 08 GATOS 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOM 
AND GARDEN 


917 Washington St., Oakland, Cal 


ii. 


Decorative Needlecraft _ 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK, DESIGNS, 
INFANTS’ WEAR. 


AN 
EMMA R. ILSEN 


526 Fifteenth St. 


ompany 
tablished 1875 


od | 


Es 
Oakland’s Oldest Dry Goods House 


| we pay just as much attention to the 


The Berkeley Florist “““ ° “ 


TOYS 


as to the quality of any of the merchan- 
dise in our forty-five other sections. 


Clay, at 14th & 15th Streets, 
_ Oakland, Calif. 


Gifts That Satisfy 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
EVERSHARP PENCIL 
LEATHER GOODS 
BOX OF STATIONERY 
KODAK OR DIARY 


Smith Brothers 
18th Street 
_____—-Between Broadway and ‘Washingte.. re 
HUSING BROS. 
Groceries, Fruits. Delicatessen 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
818 14th St. Phone Lakeside 625 and 526 


NUR SPECIAL MILL 
e FINISH RENEWS THE 
IIve OF YOUR svUiIT 
2044 Telegraph Ave. Phone Oakland 356 


(std 


2307 CESTNUT st. see GARLAND, . 
HINGSTON’S 


FORD SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 


CAL. 


TELEGRAPH AVE. 


rey § . “% Pp fond 
ee oye 


fits 


0 


tate “ea 


“= Fe 


Central Coal Gonipany 
$e. -OALIVoRNia 87. KEARNY 9047 


siristock: Lubin 


ee vs; 


a, 5 


SAN S iiahasto 


aa ewe Paes 


7 BE Depended Upon 
When Purchased 

’ "i from att 
HOME ELECTRICAL 


se 


Pa sak tas ad $e Ge 


| debes Building, 17 
Walk Over Shoe Stores 


Teer Devices|, 


“go t " |suPPLIES and REPAIRS 


AND. CITIES. 


7 


> em mat —_ 7 
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“CHAS. C.. NAVLET € CO. 
Nurseryinen_ Seedsmen | 
Florists. - 


EVERYTHING FOR, YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


< “A tarload’ or a’ stick 


~ Vah -ArsdaleHarris - 
Lumber Company * 


Distributers. of all. Pacific 
Coast SOFT Wwoonps 


A Inquiriée Solicited 
‘Miietie ln tom pee Phone Kedrney 2076 


kery \ D, McLean Co, 


GROCERS 


Portrait Photographers 


DOUGLAS 4718 
. 17? Post &t., San San Francisco 


214 Post St. 
288 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


; 
™~ 1444 Broadway - 
_ OAKLAND. 


MILLINERY 


a wee G aaee | 
+SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Plumbing and Heating 


S. PETERSEN & SON 
lows Automatic Gas 
Water. Heaters 


‘ Phone West 7741 _ 9887 Fillmore .8t. 
HENRY S. BAILBY 
JEWELER’. 


_188 Geany St Room 638. 


Ss. F. 


OREAK EAST. 
UNCHEON 
4019 NER 


gi 


é 


445 POWELL STREET 


w= 


hee nig 


'W. F. LENZEN & CO. 


CONGRESS GRILL 


439 Powell Street’ 


FRENCH DINNER $1 ‘LUNCHEON $.50 
| f/ #USO A LA CARTE: on 
Oysters 


Painters—Decorators 
1877 Union St. Fillmere $704 
‘Marcus Brower. & Co. 
PRINTING : x 


~%y hn ies eenaggeed ar sone 

sens PE “er 
WEEMS 

860 Sutter Strect, s maar Grant Avenue 


San isco 
MILLINERY IMPORTER 
“ARTHUR BAKEN 


we do be he 
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Need Luwber Quick? : 


for and 
Chitarea's 


E ae & SON 
_ Jewelers and Silversmiths 


SAN JOSE'S BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 


__.Sail JOBE, CALIFORNIA 
Melvin, Roberts . Horwarth 


| Bon Ton Millinery 


"s pre ; 


/ 


W. ASHING TON _ 


Exclusive 
‘But Hg Expensive 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—ICE—Wood 


MN. Ei Dorado &t. 


GHRELFALL ‘BROS. 


ee 


“DRURY & BA RTHOLOMEW 
GROCERS 


602 DB. Webd Avenve ~~ STOCKTON, OAL. 
oe 


F LORIDA 


| 


.% 


- Iee Cream and Candies 
86 So. 2nd &t.. San Jose. Cal. Phone S. J. 4761 


THE. FIRST 
\'NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 


General Banking 
Willson’s. Cafeteria 


THREES DIN 
BRIA. oes wasp GRI 
ba 2x7 MONTGOMERY DING 
82-34-36 West San Antonio St. 


APPLETON & CO. 


Women’s Apparel Exclusively 


Suits, Coats. Dresses, Skirts. Waists| 


OR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS. __ 
’ For vour Next Meal Serve , 


Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
They Are Satisfying. 
TTER 


CUNN NING 
INGHAM 71 clare 
& + eTT0-W 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 


Florists 
EVE RYTHING FOR YOUR 


HOME AND GARDEN 
20-22 @. Sap Fernando St.. San Jose 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS — 


San Jose, California 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER 
Patent zir-filling process give softness equai 
mattress. Feather + pan made tg 
steam heated. Free d 
8. J. “168 Santa Clara. ‘ce ‘at Six 
BKULNES MATTRESS a 


|Geo. Muse Clothing Company | 


|‘Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


a? TAMPA Sages 
WATCHES -. DIAMONDS 
FINE JEWELRY 
‘ Beck with- panes Jewelry Co. 

Franklin St. 


a enema —eeipgeoe 


Wacnaa’ § -Fine Apparel 


WOLF BROS... 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marz Olothes. 
tisfaction or money refunded. 
em FRANKIAN STREET TAMPA 
We feature nationally advertised 


: Merchandise. ‘ 
Cracowaner’s 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 


ae) 


of ao om 


Suilts—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes 


and Furnishings for Men and ‘Boys 
CHILDREN’s HAIR CUTTING PARLOR -- 


Cable Piano Company 


82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Pianos, Inner Player Piancs, Victrolas, Victor 
Recorjs, Sheet Music,; Musical Instruments, and 
Musica. mg == vo gil of every. kind. Wactery 
experts *for ‘uuing and repairs. 4 


- MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Bugs 


180 Kemble St.. Roxbury 
Established 1856 re, Rox. 1071 


EXPERT C CL ‘EANERS 


H. R. BARDWELL 


JEWELER AND WATCHMAKESB 
Expert Repairing of al) «inds. 
Complete Selection of Watches. Diamonds, and 
‘ sewelry moderately priced. 
¢ @2 8B. lst St.. San Jose. Calif. 


‘NEW YORK 


NEW YORE. CITY 
Restaurant 


pe Olde English 14 Bast 44th Street 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A la Carte THoushou Day 


“ 


GROCERIER, 
HARDWARE. 
CROCKERY. 
™MPLEMENTS. BTC. 
15] W. Santa Clara &t.. 
SAN JOSE OAL. 


Sin L Music HOUSE nt 
E. fen nis Soect Phone San Joxe 4192 
€. R. PALMER 
Groceries Fruits 


Ve 


bles 
, CENTRAL MARKRT 


co I Waeaer ond gg 
“y or ~ fan Jose. Cal. 
rareRrangy 4X hglesbeme ee 


s BA 
OM DS at Rhodes Conrt 


J. £. FISHER SAL eure 


12 N. 2nd. San Jose. Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 
BAKE-RITE BREAD 
‘SOLD ONLY AT 47 E. SANTA CLARA 8T. 


STULI | & SONNIKSEN 


piesa te—Drosseo—W alot Linge 


{An exclusive Ready-to-Wear : Shop 


“Prussia & Oo. ds. 


c ‘for Women 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


aes 


& 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE | 


a. a SKINNER 
Willie-Nillie Cash & Carry 
. 205 8. First 


‘Books- & 
‘ Sperting Goods & 
ROSENWALD’S 
Ladies’. Chilareu s and Men's Furnishings 
Corner 4th St. and Cectral Ave. 


mene ee ae 


- 
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OREGON 


PORTLAND. 


~ BUY HERE FOR _ 


Our store is filled with hundreds 
of useful and practical HOLIDAY 
GIFTS for Men, —— Boys 
and Girls. 


Charge Accounts, Solicited. 


FRE CARD SIGN COMPA MPANY, Tac. 


101 Park, ne omen, OS gd ap ,. Oregon. 
_ Card | Signs—Tiokete--Paper’ and other i Signs 
We specialize on our Pastries 
PANAMA RESTAURANT 
Portiand. 


Phone San Jose 41 


RUSH McCRONE 


Broadway 
& smile of sgtisfaction when you leave. 
NIKLAS & SON 
Florists — 
}403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND. ORE 


_— 


CORRECT MATTER TO MEN. 


“OWL SHOE REPAIR SHQP 


' #4 Bast San Fernande st. 


ALL WORE Ph sas 
Phone San Jove 4522 


MAURICE HOLMBS 


Walk-Overt Boot Shop 


342 Washington 125 Broadway 


Shey 


| PRINTING DOTEE, PREEES 62 


| Bloveotioolecy—uibreliae= Wale 
Underwear 


sy 198 Broadway, 


"| $82 Stark Street, . Portland. Ore 
Both 


THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


EBs ORBS GROCERY 
A 


‘Ta hig Wactine Co, 


PORELARY OREGON 


Everything in Talking Machines 


cuss 8 B. HYATT, Mgr. 
Pee 


the holiday 
useful and commidnsense articles is 
and varied and chosen from our 
- hold, Cutlery, Tool and Sporting 
Department as appropriate for Gi 
‘ing at this season. © : 


p Honeyman Hardware Company 


at Glisan Sts., 
“GOOD §$ N SE 


SHO 
Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 


please you. ‘ 


KNIGHT SHOE CO., Ine. 


842 Morrfson, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear ° 


FOUR STORES 


BAX Falko Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts.. 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


nt Seether eo Ianatene Wendie. ¢: 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 
Leading Exclusive 


Fur Manufacturers 
Moderate Prices — Absolute Reliability 


West Park & Morrison Sts. 
' PORTLAND, ORB. 


Yr Wea 
Our 


— 


STATIONERS -~ PRINTERS — ENGRAVERS 


'THE IRWIN-HODSON CO. 


x ee FURNITURE 
ae OREGON 


“Ak 


hota’ Ao. 


Sa acne A ra 
Street, Post Ofice rte! and 


M. L. SMITH 


Jeweler 
Portland, Oregon 


THE IVY PRESS u © max 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of pears iaak. eee ' 


8 Sith Sto Near 
| __ “PORTLAND, OREGON 


KELLER. THE _ART MAN 
EXCLUSIVE ART FRAMING 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 


M Schot 


Near Ai aco Portianad, Ore. 


~ Lubliner, Florist’ 


TWo STORES 
S28. and 348 Morrison St. 
_ PORTLAND, OREGON " 


WASHINGTON . ~ 


__ABERDEEN __ 
~A. W. BARKLE quae 
Established Since 1306 
Clothing. Shoes and Moen's Furnishings _ 
Kaufman-Leonard Company 
eG UAE FE TY. 


FURNITURE 
ATPOPULAR PRICES 
SAVOY GRILL 
The Place of Quality 
RALOATE MUSIC ) HOUSE © 
. Wishkah 


VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK 


~~ TALKING MACHINES 
Complete Line of Musical Instruments.  , 


J. S:. WAUGH- 
The Big White Store. 


THE 


ABERDEEN 
NATIONAL BANK 
, FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
ae ELLIS GREENHOUSE 
Eighth = = ae art A Sreciaiey 255 
FRANK 0. DOLE, Realtor 


K Sts. 
REAL ESTATE -—— INVESTMENTS 
239 Finch Bldg. Tol. 437 


— -_—» + 


Led 


_ 


' BELLINGHAM. _ 
_ Morse Hardware Ca, 


~*~ 


lent service, will surely | Main 


928 Pacific Avenue 


avrmonizzD STANDARDS FOR ue _ 
WHITE SHOE CO. 
GREEN BLDG 1497 FOURTH. A 


GHOCERS 
Jones-Thurlow cor nee, 


Pewtaedte ned Bee Pine “SEATTLE 


~*~ VEAK’S 
For Millinery, Waists, 
Hosiery, Coats, Gowns, and- 
a Suits 


4335 14th Ave., Seattle, Washington 
Telephone Kenwood 137 


HAT SHOP 


215% Madison a. ke oo Main 7558 

_ ITSGOOD sore * co. ; 

Mimeographing ~ 

Catalogs Booklets 
ACME-PRESS 

819 Third SEATTLE Main 1997 

kawviaii BLDG __ SEATTLE 
. SE ‘ . a OODS 


ALL “KINDS 


GEO. PALMER 


417. Pike Street, Seattle, Washin 
Telephone Main’ 5466 — 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


$883 University Way. of SEATTLE 


THE SILK SHOP 


J.D.ZAHRT 


Silverctone Bldg ( Upstairs) 


WESTLAKE ATi PINE. CEA 
__ Always the the sewest and best SS for legs. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


And ae ueades of rebuilt oe 
on convenient 


E. W. HALL C CO. 


Elliott 5447 921 @nd Ave. 


Howell Tatum Tire Company 


Fisk Tires 


ACCESSORIES—V ULCANTZING 


117 EAST “PIKE STREET 
__~_ SEATTLE 


- 


oh ILOR 
Wiis O’NEIL 


Westlake 
at 
Pino 


FF 
Woman’s Specialty Shop 


eee ae 


F. W. Brigham Co. 


4525 14th Ave. N. E. 
. Pictorial Review Patterns 


Dry Goods—Notions—Shoes 
INFORMATION 


A Bank 


often possesses information in reard to financis 
matters, the source of which is not open to th 
ordinary person. This bank constantly studies 
the business conditions of this community and 
all of our inforthation is at the disposal of our 
customers. These are merely a few suggestions. 
We will be giad to help you if you write or csll. 


King County State Bank 
_ University District 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


eo > TACOMA __ 
McDONALD | ‘SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Hanan, 

Florsheim, Bostonian, Dorothy Dodd, 

Uts & oy etc., for men, women 
and children. 


9438 BROADWA 


TWO STORES = PACIFIC AVI 


Tool and Hardware Company 


GENFRAL, HARDWARE, SPORTING GooDSs 
Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
| Agents for Yale Locks 
TACOMA 


a & AHNQUIST, Tailors 
BETTER CLOTHES FOR M 
105 So. 10th werect TACOMA 


AL W. MANIKE, Florist 
. Oh and M &t. Tel. Main 419 


“ALL ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements .of the Home. 


Rhodes rothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St. 
TACOMA 


Weene of the Ureat Majestic’ Range 


ss SRATTLE - , ~ 
“PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 


“FEIST & BACHRACH 
HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


and Ready-to West Men's Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloyes 


oe 
> 


1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


WALLA WALLA 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


» Qua 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
Clothing, 


GARDNER & CO., Inc., 
The Hty Store | TA 
oes, Groceries 
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Bas 


hak ta a iviely thing, | 
Thanies. from 


at Mr. Richard Wig- |": 


er, in Silver Street, 


“plac ss Moers 
9 anagem Senne them. 


|} I mow find myself treating him as a 


reality. This afternoon as we passed 
Richmond Terrace, driving up White- 
hall, I remarked to Belinda, “Cana- 
letto lodged there.” 

“Really,” she said, “how interestihe. 


| What @ lot'you know.” 


“No,” I replied, “I don't know.a Jot. 
But I know.§ where to find what I Son'h 
know.” Shin, ey 3 


SOCIETY. OF ARTISTS 
AND EMIL* FUCHS 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Rastern News Office 


NEW. YORK, New: York—In staging 


sialon 


il ths third-annual exhibition of the New 


Society of Artists, in’the Wildenstein 


| galleries, currently with the winter 


f used his good eyes, 


were ha 


‘the 


ppening 
air about him, 


_| beginnings 


exhibition of the Academy and the 
striking display of water colors in 
the Brooklyn Institute Museum, there 
is a suggestion of dramatic intent, 
The New Society was hailed in its 
as an offshoot of the 
Academy, projected in dissent from the 
reputed’ extreme conservatism of the 


|@lder body and expressive of an im- 


pulse toward liberalism that was said 
to have no place in academic esteem. 


'| This strained . version of fact, dis- 


claimed. by the promoters of ‘the or- 
ganization, was fast fading from pub- 
lic notice dufing the two years in 


‘which the New Society took its 


chances as an attfaction in ‘mid- 


pro=| season. The Academy show is a #ix- 


ture for this particular time of year 


‘jand the present shift’ of the other for 


contemporaneous display has led to its 


‘| designation as “The Little Academy.” 


“There is no possible rivalry between 
the two bodies, and they cannot be 


¥compared. They have in common ex- 


hibitors whose work is of. dominant 


J interest wherever it is shown; but the 


younger body fs perforce a close cor- 
poration, limited in its public appear- 
ances’.by wall space available in pri- 
vate quarters,: while- the. ample: gal- 
leries of the Academy give hope: to 
worthy aspirants from. all over the 

. There ere certain modernist 


|| country 
members of the smaller body to ‘whom 
really| Academy hospitality has -been denied, 
| but itis not pretended that such mem- 


|favor Were they paraded by 


bers would draw largely upon public 

them- 
selves. They now fit cert a Ao into 
excellent company, but it cannot be 
said that their lack of wefcome in the 
Academy has been due to their so- 
called modern methods, for the “Sma!] 
Town” of Charles Rosep, which.has a 
conspicuous pla¢e in the Academy 
show, goes as far in planes and geo-: 
metrica] features as any of them, and 


and jhe writes N. A. after his,name. 


hisjmate quality. . 


Perhaps the chief. appeal of the 
New Society exhibition is its inti- 
It spares the eye the 
bewilderment of a large gallery. An 
expert has done the banging in sev- 


Matter Of courtesy. 


shows. 


- St Oe A nee 


life ; G, Warden, Exq. 


| Benjamin W est from a_self portrait 


in‘his best manner.’ George Bellows, 
who shows.a portrait of his mother 
and another of Katherine Rosen, ~both 
of them sure and forceful, has no 
academic antipathies, nor have‘ Gari 
Melchers nor A. Stirling. Calder, all 
busy men who perhaps. have had time 
to prepare for only, one exhibition 
and have ehosen the ‘smaller as a 
That would seem 
Ply Ree Ts Melchers, .whose 
Find scene at a service 
ollana? of avet admired in’ an- 
oie gallery’: sevéral years ago. 

AB agaihs€-this’exciusive appearance 
stand Gifford and Reynolds Beal, 
Frederic Frieseke, Childe Hassam, 
Jonas Lie, Ernest ‘Lawson, Jerome 


‘|\Myers, Joseph Pennell and ‘ Chester 


Beach, each of them with forceful and 
characteristic productions -in both 
There are others in the two 
categories. 
' William J. Glackens is revealed 
painting more and more with the 
roséate brush of Renoir. Robert Chan- 
ler’s decorative screens are not as re- | 
dundant as some of his former fancies, 
but they have his customary freedom 
of treatment and ‘are quite auto- 
graphic. Mr., Hassam has turned his 
versatile skill tocolor studies after the 


style of the Zorn bathers. Leon Kroll, 


A.N. A., sends to the smaller show, a 
“Morning in Midsummer’ of.as bril- 
liant atmosphere as his ““Hammock” in 
thé Academy, and of rather more at- 
tractive subject” Among the“ other 
notables. are: Paul Dougherty; Rock- 
well Kent, dreamer and interpreter of 
the far north; Hayley Lever, whose 
love of the sea. is impartially bestowed 
upon St. Ives and Gloucester; Maurice 
Prendergast; weaver of pigment tapes- 
tries; John Sloan, equally earnest in 
Greenwich Village atid in*the deserts 
of the southwest; ‘Albert’ Sterner, with 
a new and reverential treatment of 
“The Passion,” and Andrew O’Connor, 
Edmund Quinn, Gertrude V. Whitney, 
and Mahonri Young in sculpture. 

Emil Fucks at Knoedler’s 

Paintings, sculpture, medals and 
studies by Emil Fuchs, now in the 
Knoedler galleries, refiect mastery in 
various media by an artist lately come 
amoiig us and a*distinct gain to the 
artist census of the community. Born 
in. Austria, trained in Italy, natural-j| 
ized. in England, where his talents 
commended: him to royalty, he has 
plunged into work here with real 
American spirit. In England he de- 
signed the Coronatiqn Medal of 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, the 
Queen Victoria Medal, the head of 
King Edward on the British penny 
postage stamp, the Prince Christian 
memorial in the royal chapel at 
Windsor, the Ashley groyp in Ramsey 
Cathedral, and “The Sisters,” a beauti- 
ful marble sculpture in the Walker 
Gallery, Liverpool. While‘still abroad 
he designed on American commission 
the Pierpont Morgan, Robert W. Hunt 
and Hispanic Society medals. 

Now that his associations are wholly 
American, the past is thrust into re- 
treat. His application to American 
subjects is witnessed in the Academy 
| Dy @ sumptuous portrait of Mrs. Clare 


| Sheridan, the English-American sculp- 


| : something in the 
Academy displeased him several years 
ago and he has 


tor, descended from Lawrence Jerome, 
niece of Lady Randolph Churchill and 
cousin of Winston Churchill. At 
Knoedier’s. there are 22 American 


portraits, among them one.of Robert T. 


Lincoln, son of the great President, 
set off with th 24 examples of sculpture 
in marble and bronze; all done’ with 
supreme confidence of sweep and 
manner. 3 


ee wr Owe 
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BENJAMIN WEST 
‘His Contribution to Art 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
There are many whbd would claim that 
‘America is barren of art traditions— 
that, while she may have given to the 


world great inventors and economists, 
her contribution toward the advance- 


iment. of art has been microscopic. 


Fortunately, however, we are gradu- 
ally waking to the great influence ex- 
erted by artistic impulse upon the 
life of a nation, and in that awaken- 
ing we are rediscovering the. treas- 
ures. | : 

Born in the small Quaker commu- 
nity of Springfield, now Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, October 1738, Ben- 
jamin West lived to be the great dic- 
tator in the art of his day, not only 
lin America, where his influence was 
paramount, but also in England, 
where he became the second president 
of the Royal Academy, having refused 


the first presidency in.favor of his. 


English. colleague, Sir Joshua Rey- 
 nolds. 

It remained, however, for the Phiia- 
deiphfa Art Alliance, under the guid- 
ance pf Albert Rosenthal, to show ap- 
preciation for the work of this. early 
American painter in concrete manner 
through a painstaking accumulation 
and exhibition of his work. The ex-} 
hibition opened to the public on 
November 29, and never before in this 
country has the work of Benjamin 
West been so comprehensively treated. 
From the roughest sketch to the com- 
pleted masterpiece, from the earliest 
efforts of the talented boy to the ma- 
ture study of the master, the exhibi- 
tion opens to public understanding 
not only the achievement of the artist, 
but the methods whereby he attained 
his success. 

The powerful imaginative study and 
the dynamic conception of history ap- 


pealed to West far more than any} 


other phase of artistic composition. He 
possessed a remarkable ability to por- 
tray action through the sweep of his 
composition: each part,-eath figure 
contributing in bodily movement. 


Among the drawings, many of which |* 


are preliminary studies for imagina- 
tive groups, is the sketch of a Roman 
war chariot in hot pursuit. The strain 
upon the chariot, the wild. rearing of 
the horses, the swirl of the rider’s 
drapery, all add ‘to the atmosphere of 
wild abandon. The impression, how- 
ever, is gained: by means far different 
from the modernist standards, through 
the subtlety of draftsmanship and 
the knowledge that the whole can 
move no farther than the minutest of 
tts parts. It is; therefore, in the 
drawings that one begins to appre- 
ciate fully the real genius of Benja- 
min West. There are studies of the 
human ‘body, of its movement’ and 
form, of the human hand, and of many 
bodies in compositiofial rélation with 
each: other. 

West's ‘ versatility as a painter is, 
perhaps, one of the most remarkable 
features brought out by the exhibi- 
tion. From the collection of drawings, 
numbering 175, we pass. to land- 
scapes, to imaginative and allegorical 
conceptions, historical interpretations, 
and to the exquisite portraits for 
which the artist has long been cele- 


Courtesy of the Philadelphia Art Alilance, 
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| .* | most’ venerable 


Philadelphia 


|brated. Like many another. colleague, 
however, past present or future, West 
despised his genius for portraiture and 
longed for the heroic, for the “grand 
manner” in painting, and for the op- 
portunity to develop his surging im- 
aginative ideas. Fortune smiled upon 
him, and he hecame Historical Painter 
to the. King. From that .period we 
have “The Death of Wolfe” “The Bat- 
tle of La Hogue,” and many otlier 
historical, Biblical and allegorical 
canvases. The minuteress with which 
West studied his composition may be 
seen in the preliminary studies for his 
imaginative paintings. Among the 
drawings are geveral masterly frag- 
ments suggestive of the faces and 
figures in his’ “Moses.” 

West’s genius, however, never éx- 
ceédel the boundaries of good taste. 
Gentleman by nature, he was also 
gentleman by profession: No one can 
look upon his family groups without 
feeling the Madonna-like beauty of the 
mother and child. West ‘appreciated 
the delicacy and dignity of mother- 
hood, and. the exqyisite flower-like, 
beauty of youth. 

West was primarily interested 
in’ the / person, and _ secondarily 
in contributory background and cos- 
tume. Often, as inthe portrait: of 
“Mary Fox Lawrence,” or in those of 
“Robert Auriol.Hay. Drummond, ninth 
_Harl of Kinnoul and of his Next 
Brother Thomas Drummond,” the 
backgrounds are cdémplex, even elab- 


orate, but they are always appropriate’ 


in tone and perspective, never at- 
 tracting attention, although ‘contrib- 
| uting richness and depth to the whole. 


One can readily imagine with what 
sense of relaxation West turned from 
the exacting technique of his por- 
traiture to the freedom: of. his imag- 
inative ideas. “Apollo and the Muses,” 
or “Psyche on the Rock” emphasize 
especially the less serious mood of the 
artist and his love for bright. colors 
seldom indulged in his more serious 
mood. Whatever his motif; however, 
his rule of composition required that 
all lines and masses should tend to- 
ward the central. object, and in gen-| 
eral that all-important focal point oc- 
cupied the center of the canvas. 

So comprehensive is the exhibition 
that it were impossible to do more 
than touch upon'‘the many intéresting. 
phases of artistic development: which 
it suggests. Nor could greater hom- 
ge be ‘paid an artist. Few of the 
modern’ brotherhood could stand so 


severe a test, few have sufficient va-|' 
riety of ideas or of. technical ability |: 


to create so varied, so ‘stimulating a 
gamut, of artistic achievement. © Ben. 
jamin West had more than one string 
to his lute, and the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance should be congratulated upon 
its first achievement as a pioneer in 
the reawakening of America’s arfistic 
consciousness and pride. 
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NEW: ‘YORK, ‘New gS A ls who: 
now say that ours. is ‘the age of water 
‘color seeni to forget Girtin and Coz- 
gens, Turner, Crome and | Cotman, and. 
the other artists who, long 280, made 
water color not only the vogue. in: 


| England, but its special distinction, so: 


‘inuch so that it is. often claimed as & 
‘wholly English art. The “old” Water- 
Calor Society in don is. among the 
lish “societies of 
— and its shows are only second 

portatice to the Royal Academy’s. 
There are innumerable. water-color 
societtes ‘and water-color clubs in 
America; almost every large city that 
gives: any attention to art: claims one. 
There are‘ innumerable . exhibitions. 
The latest, the “Grou Exhibition” 
now: open at the Brooklym® Museum, 
proves the profound interest taken’ 
where interest should be most mace: 
tial. 

And yet, dealers, when ivercached, 
_— a little shy of water colors, that 

in America. -In England, Turner is 

mt a prophet, the fashion is not out- 
worn. According to. the dealers; the 
American public is indifferent, will not 
buy water colors, and no man of com- 
mon sense can be expected to deal in 
anything for which there is no de- 
mand, so small a,demand that it is 
not, worth supplying. 

This is a curious state of affairs. 
On one side, artists who. delight in 
water color, or they would not, be 
eager to support so many. water-color 
and exhibitions; on - the 
other side, a public, on whom the 
artists depend financially, not in the 
least edger to buy or to own water 
colors—if the. dealers are right. Oils 
always,appeal to a large public, prints 
to a more exclusive public, but to 
water colors the public, it is asserted, 
turns a cold shoulder. 

Why the artist -rejoices in, water 
color is plain. It is a delightful 


|} medium, though one of the most diffi- 


cult to master., Like etching, water 
eolor should -be spontaneous, direct, 
if it is to haye any ‘value whatever 
and, therefore, the drtist must ‘have 
such complete technical command that 
every stroke, every touch of his. brush 
will expréss just’ what he means it fo. 
He canhot. wipe or rub out, and work 
over, as in oils; if he does, the fresh- 
ness goes and, with it, his effect, his 
impression. But, once the command 
is attained the artist can do much 
with this medium that he can do. with 
no other. He can note down a passing 
effect in color which etching can do 
no more than suggest in line; more- 
over, he-can state certain facts of 
color and atmosphere, above al! of 
cloud and sunshine and luminous 
skies, with-a directness and Cortaraty, 
not to be had from oils. 

This is why Turner loved -water 
color, why in water color some of his 
most beautiful work was done: im-| 
pressions of valleys in sunshine, of 
mountains in mist, put down so simply 
that, to look at them, is to wonder 
how, from such simplicity such as- 
tounding trith of form and tone and 
light ever was evolved. This is why 
Whistler loved water color, one re- 
spect at least in which he agreed with 
“the old amateur,” as he called Tur- 
ner. Hi&S water colors as a rule are 
the merest notes, but they are notes 
which give al] the truth and beauty 


of the impression he wished to re-: 


cord. And this again is what at- 
tracted to water color the English 
Brabagon ‘who, at His best, got out of 
it a charm that often eludes the pro- 


} fessional artist; and also ‘the Ameri- 


can, Winslow Homer, 80 accomplished 
a master of the medium that his fail- 
ure at times is the more irritating. No 
one has ever shown as he has the 
beauty of the palm tree swaying: in the 
wind, a movement of the utmost sub- 
tlety. There are drawings of the sub- 
ject now at the Brooklyn Museum 
that no student, who has the chance, 
should miss seeing. . But when-Homer. 
undertook to do things that 
color was never intended to do he be- 
came almost photographic. 

There is in the same exhibition One 
of his drawings of Negroes wading 
through water in which the figures are 
as motionless as if they had been bor- 
rowed from the camera. The praise 
lavished upon Homer suffers because 
usually it is unqualified. He had his 
splendid qualities, but he had his limi- 
tations: They should be pointed out, 
for, the student will be miisled if taught 
to believe that everything in Hemer’s 
water colors is perfect. Already, the 
{attempt to force water cqlor to ac- 
complish what is not within its prov- 
ince, which he. at times encouraged, 
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water-, 


jcedl its disinclination -to notes . in art, 
unless they are by the re- 
diability. of whose. works, as invest- 
ments. has been assured in the sale- 
room—the modern criterion -of art. 
The artist who wants to sell as well 
ro paint his water colors, a not un- 


take of playing down to the purehas- 
Ling. public. by #iling his drawings with 
such an elaboration of detail. that they 
Nothing could be further. rerfioved 
‘from ~ the 
washes of color by Girtin and Cozzens . 
than the labored, built-up anecdotes 
‘and historic tableaux in water color 
manufactured .by even their English 
déscendants. What, possibly, could 
there be in common between’ Turner 
and Sir John Gilbert ‘or the Pre- 
Raphaelites, for instance? American 
exhibitions are crowded with carefully 
worked out. landscapes.and figures 
that might just as well, or a.good deal 
better, have been done in, oil, for all 
the water color quality they retain: 
Many are framed in as heavy gold 
‘frames as if they were really the sort 
of painting the public is willing to 
patronize, Scarcely an exhibition of 
water colors is held that doés not ade 
new proof of. this tendency to the 
degradation and, in the end, the ruin 
of the art. Far better for the artist 
would it be to make his water colors 
solely to please himself, even though 
it might be to store them up by the 
thousands as the Turners were stored 
in the cellars of the National Gallery. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art. correspondent 

LONDON, England—lIt is a curious 
exhibition. how on at the Leicester gal- 
leries, and if it is possible to admire 
much that. we do not like, and like 
much which we do not admire in 
matters of art, then there are few 
' té who will not find something in 
this show to their satisfaction. The 
| drawings -by- Millet, soft, tender, full 
-of a noble sadness, contrast with those 
of Albert Rutherston, wiry, stiff, and 
full of flippant gayety; while the 
sculpture of Frank Dobson is hard, 
forceful, and devoid of sentiment 
either sad or gay. The Millet draw- 
ings are mostly studies for world- 
‘famed pictures, such,as “The Sewyers, 
“Sowers,” and “Knitting.%. They are 
the work of a man entirely absorbed 
in the reality of his subjects: their 
lives, their poverty, their aspirations 


ings: and are solely concerned techni- 
cally with the treatment of three 
| dimensions by means of two, 


Rutherston Drawings . 

While Millet is concerned with the 
grim reality of men. Albert Ruther- 
ston isi intrigued with- the light fan- 
tasy of puppets. . Men, clouds, trees, 
children are all.objects which he 
places first on a stage of his own mak- 
ing and then proceeds to draw them 
looking through glasses which will- 
fully distort. ‘All the world’s a stage 
and all the men and women merely 
players’ becomes to him “Atl the 
world’s my stage and all the men and 
women my players.” To get the most 
out.of his work one has to be in sym- 
pathy qith his stage. Then a charm 
of color is apparent, and an unfalter- 
ing. line compels admiration. Fans, 
decorative panels on silk and draw- 
ings for book decoration give him op- 
portunities for slight.inoffensive con- 
ventions: This is the first exhibition 
of his work since the war, and, krnow- 
ing him previous to that as Albert 
Rothenstein, the brother of William 
Rothénstein, and designer ahd deco- 
rator of many productions by Gran- 
ville Barker, we see in these drawings 
that he' has taken the pencil up 
exactly where he laid it down for the 
sword. _ 
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reasonable ambition, makes the mis- - 


line drawings with fiat ~ 


They are essentially a painter's draw- » 
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| Tis a Handy Thing 

~ | fftwo “Dorsetshire worthies discuss the 
- \endlopure Of thé commoii) 

*, Thomas 

Good morn t’ y¢, John. 

« how b’ ye? 

| Zoe you be gwain to market, I do zee. 

1) -| Why, you be quite a-Iwoaded wi’ Your 

, gcese. | 


:  Jdhn 
Ees , ees. 
Why, I'nr a-gettén rid ov ey’ ry goose 
An goslén I've a-got: an’ what is 
" ‘woose, 
1 fear that I must gell my little cow. 


How b’ ye? 


Thomas 

How zoo, thet, John? Why, 
‘the matter now? 

What, can’t ye get along? B’ye run 

' @-@ground? 

An’ can’t: pay tweaty shilléfis vor a 
pound? 

What can’ ye put a lwoat on shelf? 


John 


NER OES Ome ; what's 
wating oe 

t santhts ghee rs pang om. See 

fe Fete: t. Mung 


oe..ia: aohore! roe 


“Gea is ‘witht you.” és, now; 


But I do fear I shan’t ’ithout my cow. 

No; they do méan to teake the moor 
in, I do hear, 

An’ *twill be soon begun upon; 

Zoo I must zell my bit o’ stéck to-year, 

Because they woon’t Have any groun’ 
to run upon. 


ba 44 


2 a lay’s can eg of 
3 O ‘His’ Trave 


on 6 re ward oe 

Ef achat aha eee aie ea oak ocak 
Thomas 

Why. what d’ye tell o’? 

zorry } 

To hear what they be gwain about; 

But yet I spose there'll be a ‘lotment 

_ Wor ye, 

When théy do come to mark it out. 


John 
No; not vor mé, I fear. 
should. 
Why ‘twoulden be so handy as 
now; 
Vor ’tis the common that do me good, 
The run for my vew geese, or vor my 


superb scenery to Ortova. | ae Se : | ee Lasgo 


Red. pe hille by Greben. a Thomas 
lake. ‘The Pass of Kazan. Long be] \74 Bes, that’s the job; why ’tis & handy 
‘tore ‘we-caine-to it. we could. gee ~ a ba RSs &, . ‘thing 

dense veil/ot vapor behind the hills,’ ‘ bi: eit | io . ‘ To have a bit o’ common, I do know, 
sheer granite’ "rock von the left of th : : To put a little,cow upon In Spring, 

; Lake lke the Sohreckhorn. As; +j The while woené’s bit ov orcha’d grass 

red. a wild storm ot}. do grow. 

rain. ahd wind came howling through: | , 

the rain whitling like a ‘volley, of bul- |. 
lets. Nature-making’a last desperate | 
stand. ‘The 'cliffs*rising higher and 
higher, till the last one sprang sheer 
two. thousand feet,-its head buried, in 
the tattered clouds. Just beyond a tran- 
quil collapse. Here is most plainly 
seen the remains of Trajan’s road. Not 
only the mortise holes but a portion of 
the gallery itself hollowed in the rock’ 
exists.” (November 9, 1867.) 

Hay and his companions sailed from 
Constantinople to Trieste by an Aus-, 
trian ‘Lioyd steamer. As it steered 
westward Hay “watched the matchb- 
less “view of the city, cut off by the 
Golden Horn Promontory. The reason 
why this view is so famous, he -dis- 
covers, is. that as you look back St. 
Sophia and .the Mosque of Achmet, 
with their many minarets, are fused 
into one. Soon Olympus looms up, 
and “velvet: hills.” Then, the magic 
passage through the Atgean, among 
‘islands _which live in memory as 
.colors—-pearl, opal, sapphire, ame- |, 
thyst. At Corfu;Hay went ashote and 
spent severa! enchanted hours. “The 
water,” he remarks, “has the same 
delicate green as the Stamboul, ‘if | 
seen directly, blue, if seen obHquely.” 
He stayed long enough at Trieste to 
see the city, and to éxchange calls 
with the eccentric American Consul, 
Alexander Thayer, the biographer of 
Beethoven. After running into a 
snow-storm on the Semmering, he 
reached Vienna in the evening of No- 
vember 23. ; 

Writing to Nicolay while his im- 
pressions were ‘still vivid, he sums 
them up fn a few lines: — 

“A magtiificent day on the Danube 
to’Orsova, and another to Rustchuck— 
over the railway.all day to Varna—and‘ 
by breakfast time the next morning 
we were staring with delight of green- 
harns at the unparalleled spectacle 
that greets you-as you sail down’ the 
Bosphorus into Constantinople. That 
closes for me in this world, I verily 
believe, my sensations of great cities. 
Tite last is infinitely finer than any- 
thing I ever imagined. I am pretty 
sure there is nothing that approaches 
it on earth. We had perfect weather — 
June at its prettiest in Hlinois, for 
instance—and this staid with us. all | 
the time. ‘We-passed a day in Asia, 
climbed .Mt. Boylgourlou and saw the 
gates of the morning. We had ereat 
larks. which I have not time to write.” 

—“The Life of John Hay,” Willtam 
Roscoe Thayer. 


A Day’s Walk on. 
the ‘Map 


“Must you stay and werk in Lon- 
don?* A’ A. Milne questions in. “If | 
May.” “But you will have ten minutes 
to spare. Look, I have an ordnarice 
map—let us take qur walk upon. 
that. \ : 

/ #We will ‘Start; if you please, at 


| wh ich he jotted | eh 
| Se whict | 4 e very 
saont Aeclueatips Nacht totp. cova f 

how keenly and also how indepen- | 


, he : 

cord the ordinary things, or give rein 
to moraliging and emotions. ‘He makes, | 
rather, a@ «skeleton from which he|° *f 
Might . afterwards develop a well-|- | 
rounded, graphic’ picture. As usual, | | 
he puts: in bits of landscape. Here. for 

a are. glimpses on the. Dan- 


« 


of the divine Bkaoes destroys | 
, and plants the feet in the true 
| path-—the path which leads to the 
house built without hands. ‘eterna! in 
ithe. heavens," writes Mrs. Eddy 
} (“Science and — ys Spek the 


80. 
An’ if there 


"tis 


oR >. — ation 2 gt _of ‘baie: Christian Sci- 
r end so! the architest: ence, and thia is the reat truth which 

; to have strips all disguise error.” This 
| statement, thrown into juxtaposition 
with the legal definition of assault 
shows it to be obvious that as man- 
| kind grasp the infinite meaning of the 
Iness of God, Principle, and His law, 

| such bg sep problems presented to 
/ w as this onaiies of assault 
bove | Will vanish in the practice of their 
solutién. Since the essence of 

ult is fear of further offense, it 
‘must' Be clear to anyone, that “the 
the | Overcoming of fear and thé replace- 
offense withthe defensive 

Mf | spiritual understanding of-the impo- 


— William Barnes. 


The Old Post Road 


The old road between New York and 
Albany was, for the greater part of 
the way, but a rough belt through a 
|virgin forest. Occasionally a farmer 
had cleared a few acres, the lawns of 
a manor house were open to the sun, 
the road was- varied by the majesty 
of Hudson and palisade for a brief 
while, or by the precipitops walls of 
mountains, so thickly wooded that 
even the wind barely fluttered their 
sombre depths. .. .—Gertrude Ather- 
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, in which ‘case’ action at ‘law 

| con therefor will naturally: cease. . 
‘ songh contrast it:presénts té| _ This i only o”e of thé ways in 
rot | ¢ qurroundings. will| which niay be glitmp.ed the inevitable 
” % _ Fine as|simplifieation of byman -experiénce 
_fortress-like attendant on an ‘understanding of 
Pére-sous-| Christian Science, Its healing and 
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T weed River. north sail district of New South Wales, Australia 


An Australian River 


Written for The Ciristian Science Monitor 

New South Walés is justly proud 
fof its progressive ard beautiful north 
coast district and is not wholly leased 
at the movement for the,formation of 
a separate state which would take in 
this rich provinces. ~A..trip up the: 
Tweed River, from the Tweed Heads 
to. Murwillumbal® offers a series of 
lovely contrasts’ 

There is pleasure in the memery 
ef an afternoon in thg heart of an 
Australian . Summ The small 
steamer leaves behind the Tweed 
‘Heads, the golden beach, and the 
roar of the long /Pacific rollers 
breaking on the sand.- We pass up 
the varied smooth waterway whiclr 
rung to the busy river township. 
For three hours we watch a succeés- 
sion. of tropical and semi-tropical 
scenes,-great, plantations of bananas,/} 
flourishing sugar ¢cane, patches of 
rich dairying country, and stretches 
of virgin land awaitirg the touch of 
the plow,to spring into amazing fer- 
tility. Many returned soldiers are at 
work, and such mep are the backbone 
of this prospefous north coast coun- 
try which lies om the Queengland 
boundary. The. combination of vol- 
¢anic soil, hot sun; and ‘magnificent 
rainfall, averaging sixty-six and 
thirty-nine hundredths inches annu- 
ally over a period of thirty-seven 
years,~has presented unrivalled On: 
- | portunities, and the’result’is appar- 
;ent. We are told of sixty theusand 
cows milked daily througheut the 
Tweed-district, and of butter factories 
ranking among the best in the Com- 
1} monwealth. 

One lopks back in memory on the 
abundant variety of every mile of 
river, but the two most interesting 
sights are the Fingal Rocits’ passed 
in the first stage of the trip, a series 
of peculiar rock formation akin t 
those of the Giant’s CauseWay, an 
the towering peak visible out at sea 
and named Mount Warning, by Cap- 
tain Cook, in the dawn of Australian 
history. In quaint contrast with. this 
majestic height and with the rock 
ehildren of caquntiess centuries is the 


diligence, and often. No matter how 
slow the style Be “at first, so ft be 
labored and accurate; seek the best, 
ahd be not glad of the forward con- 
celts, or first words that offer them- 
sélyes to us,‘but judge of what we 
invent, and order what we approve. 
‘Repeat often what we have formerly 
written; -which besides that it helps 
ihe consequence, and makes the junc- 
ture better, it quickens the heat of 
imagination that often cools .in the 
time of setting down, and gives it new 
‘strength, as if it grew lusther by the 
going back. As we see in the contén- 
tioh of leaping, they jump farthest 
‘that. fetch their race largest: or, as 
in. throwing a dart or javelin, we 
force our arms back to make our 
loosé the stronger. Yet if we have 
a fair gale of wind, I forbid pot the 
steering out of our sail, so the favor 
of the gale deceive us not, . But the 
safest is to return to our ‘judgement, 
and. handle over again those things, 
the easiness of which might make 
them justly suspected. So did the best 
writers in’ their beginnings; they 
imposed upon themsélves care, and| 
‘fadustry. They did nothing rasbly. 
They obtained first to write well, and 
then custom made it easy and a habit. 
By little and little, their matter showed 
itself to them more plentifully; their 
words answered, their compositions 
followed; and all, as in a well ordered 
family, presented itself in: the place. 
So that the sum of all is: ready writ- 
ing makés not good writing; but good 
writing brings on ready writings. Yet 
when we think we have got the faculty, 
it is even then good to resist it; as to 
give a horse a check sometimes with 
aa’ bit, which doth not so much stop 
is course, as stir his mettle. Again, 
hether a man’s genius is best able 
to reach hither, it should more and 
more contend, lift and dilute itself, as 
rmer of low stature’ raise themselves 
on their toes, and so oft times get even, 
if not eminént. Besides, as it is fit for 
grown -and able writers to stand of 
themselves, and work with their own 
strength, to trust and endeavor by 
their own faculties;:. so it is fit for 
the beginner, and learner, to study 
pthers,and the best. For the mind 
and memory are more sharply exer- | 
cised in comprehending another man’s 


Httle Rawson Island, product of the| things than our own; and such as 
river dredge. accustom themselves, and are familiar 


he shadows aré long and th >with the best authors, shall ever and 
t ee .! pause anon find sothewhat of them in them- 


about three-quarters of an; inch each 
way, and if we could only remember 
how many acres went to a square 
mile—well, anyhow it is a good-sized 
place. But three miles from a station, 
you say?’ Ah yes, but look at that 
little mark there, just round the Gor- 
ner. Do you know what that. stands 
for? -A wind pump. How jolly: to 
}have one at your very door. ‘Shall we 
fo and look at the wind pump? you 
would say casttally to,your guests. 

“Let ‘us leave the Toad. Do you see 

those dots going off to the right?. That 
is a footpath. I have an idea that that¢ 
will tdke us to the skylark: They do 
not mark skylarks on the map—1i,can- 
not say why—but something tells me 
that about a mile further on, where 
the dots begin to~ bend . Ah, do 
you hear? -Up and up and up he goes 
into’the biue, fainter and fainter falls 
the music. ... : 
* “Our path seems suddenly to end 
here. We shall hate to go through 
this farm. All the dogs barking, all 
the fowls~eluttering, all the lambs 
galloping—what a jolly friendly cont- 
motion we've made!. But we can get 
into the road again this way. Indeed 
we must get into the road soon be- 
cause it is hungry work .otit’in the 
eir,, ahd two inches to the northwest 
is‘ wriften a word full of meanipg—the 
most purposeful word .that can be 
written upon a map. ‘Inn.’ So now 
ifot a steady climb... Wé have dropped 
down to ‘two hundred’ by the farm- 
house, and the inn is marked ‘five 
hundred.’ But it is only two mee 
well barely that. Come along. .w . 

“After lunch . .. we consider where 
to go next. 

“It is anywhere you like, you know. 
To*the north there is Greymoor Wood, 
and we pass a windmill; and to the 
east there is the little village of Coles-| 
ford which has @ church without a 
steeple; and to the west we go quite 
near another wind pump; and to the 
south—well,:. we should have to cross 
the line pretty soon. That brings: us 
into touch with civilization; ‘we do not 
| want that just yet... So to the north 
again let it be-... \ 

“This is Greymoor Wood. ¥es, there 
is a footpath marked right through it, 
but footpaths are hard to seé beneath 
such a carpet of deag leaves. . 

“We are through and on to the road, 
but it is getting late: Let us ‘hurry 
on. It would be tempting tg wander 
down to that stream ard follow its 


today in individual -experience, and 
just as surely wilt it jeaven the lump 
of society’s seeming perplexities. All 
that makes for complexity is the be- 
‘|| lief in more than the divine One; just 
E as all the ground there is or can be 
for assault at law is the belief in the 
existence of two forces, One good or 
innocént, the ethec evil and blame- 
worthy. When mankind reaches the. 
conclusion that nothing material is 
blameless and that nothing evil realiy 
exists, then will they be ready to heed 
the admonition of Paul, “That ye put 
off concerning the former conversa- 
tion the old man, which is eorrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts; And. 
be renewed in- the spirit of ‘your 
mind; And that ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created. in 
righteousness and true holiness.” 
Then will be manifest the new birth 
}} to social standards and a new. and 
| ascendant sense of the law, which in: 
|| Anglo-Saxon countries représents the 
great history of the struggle in mat- 
‘| ters of human conduct to reach eve? 
: higher levels of interpreting the 
Truth about justi and equity. 
‘It was in complete realization of 
the tremendous eventualities of the 
universal understanding of God that 
Jesus pointed out the fallacy in hu- 
man law in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where he counseled the multitudes, 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for am, ey?¢, and a tooth for 
a tooth: But I say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil: but whosotver shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. And if any man 
will. sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let hith have thy cloke 
also.” It is obvious that in order for 
this admonition to be practical; fear 
of the adversary and his power of 
destruction must yield to the under- 
standing that man in God's image 
and likeness: is ‘not, cannot be .op- 
posed, since the good that hé@-re-. 
fiects has no opposite in fact; that 
therefore there is no life in tter 
‘| to be offended, smitten or destroyed, 
| but. that spiritually man is forever at 
peace, as the Psalmist: sang: “Great 
peace have they which love thy law: 
and nothing shall offend them.” 
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Had. humanity ‘sufficiently under-. 
{Stood this promise, and ‘coupled it 
with the words of John, “perfect love 


Buckley Cross. That its the best of 
walking on the niap; you may start 
where ‘you like, and there are no 
trains to catch. Our road goes. north’ 
through the village—shall we stop a 

oment to buy gn apple” or two? 
Apples go well inthe open air; we 


| shall sit-upon a rate presently and, 


eat them. /. . A pound if you will— 
and now. with bulging pockets for the 


“Over Buckley iil You see 
by the dotted lines that it*is ‘an un-} 


its fenced road, as, indeed, it should be 


ent aioe) Totes 
Cal the garth dvi Christian 


over gorse and heather. A mile, of ft, 
and then it branches into two. Let us 
take this lane on the left; the. way 
seems more wooded'to the west: | 

“By now we should be passing 


| Buekley Grove. Perhaps it is for «ale. 


If so, we might stop for a minute or 
two And buy it, We can work out | 
how many atres ‘it" is, because it is 


+ 


banks for a little; it would be pleasant 
té turn into that ‘Unmetalled, un- 
fenced’ road—ah, doesn’t one know | 
those roads?—and let it carry us to 
thé village of Milden, rich in both tele- 
graph office and steeple. There is 
also, not more than ‘two miles ‘frem’ 
where we stand, a contour of six hua- 
Tdred -ft.—shall wé make for the view 
at the top of that? But ‘no, perhaps 
you are right. We had best be g 
home now. .. 

» “There! Now we're home again. 
And must you reaily get on with your 
work? Well, but it has been a jolly 
ie. t ter’ 


Work Apace 


Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labor bears a lovely fave: 

Then hey nonny nonny—hey nonny 
nonny! 

- «Thomas Dekker (1575-1641). } 


* 
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Pe me 


‘coking out on us from shoreline and 


ing} 


tion, be. comely; 


glow is changing to a glorious sunset 
as we.come ily into Murwillumbah, 
the terminal} point of the»Grafton- 
way and a center of tHe 
mber industry; as well as of. those 
rees of wealth which have been 


steep slope. ‘ 


Ben Jonson on Style 


For a mian to write well, there are 
required three necesdaries.. To read 
the best authors, obsérve the best 
speakers: and much exercise his own 
style. In style’to consider, what ought 
to be written; and after what manner. 
He must first think and excogitate his 
matter; then choose his words, and | 
examine the weifht of either. Then 
take care in placing, and ranking both 
matter, and words, that the composi- 
and to. this with 


a 


exercise all. 


selves, and in the expression of their 
minds; even when they feel it not, be 
able to utter something like theirs, 
which hath an atthority above their 
Own. 
of a man’s study, the praise of quoting 
another man fitly: and though a_man 
be moré prone and able for one kind 
of writing than another, yet he must 
Por as in an instrument, | 
so in style, there must be harmony 
and consent of parts.—‘ Discoveries,” 
by Ben Jonson. 


Nay, sometimes it is the reward 


December 


Dimmest and brightest month am I; 


My short days end,. my lengthening 


days begin; 


What matters more or less sun in the 


sky, 
When all is sun within? 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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ions, to four great European powers, on 
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whilst." the. 
mani-, 
vern- 
seven 


¥: Bat the . 
“Tt wai 


, the Japanese fleet . 


in its famous attack 


ogling apanese War began. , 
ng s, in the: art ot eae 
} peace overaliyent in t, Peters- 
t Aare ) “to the : government” in Tokyo all its 
a in th ee tu ph aig The last country con- 
din al it eS eet nae ‘of course, China. But 
: pon | a , the: Treaty of Portsmouth was signed, the 
vernm ‘okyo pri to show ‘the government 
ing that it could as truly be its friend as Russia. 
t words, forced: Peking. not only to ‘consent to” 
of the Russian lease, but to considerably 
Mot that lenge... “Thus, hid the end of the 
had obt: ith master, for though Russia — 
a ‘Fights in iu B eeeeria she main- 

rights in Northern Manchuria. 
oe different contessions reflected pretty 
ie motives of. ‘the age - France, hav- 
e fact that if Germany sould bite, she 


.P ir ‘oceed ed, after her manner, to pay very ; 


tle furthe: ention to. Kw w. Great Britain 
$ equal Thea Romina remained to be fortified 
an ‘ 1 _ season, as for Wei-hai- 
‘further n xe of it.was taken bejnnd the setting 
) admir ido. Indeed, it was said, humorously 
the he years meme that Doéwning Street had 
has ‘the Aid ha oh purpose of supply- 
1 Lockhart, the commissioner, with 


= Siena in: which ‘to continue his. studies 
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exact: significance 


1. One. thing, liowever,, is certain, and 


portant oa contrasted with what isbeing retained. 
t port of Hong ‘Kong and the territory of 


* Kowloon willbe’ retained. by" ‘The last power 


~ to object to this ‘will probably be China itself... For any” * 


~ Chinaman | will tell. you hit the chief gainers by the 
, English ‘occupation have been. the Chinese themselves, 

‘whilst the port has been thrown open: to the commerce: 
of the world. ‘Very “different. is the: ‘situation ‘in ‘Man- 


“churia.. Here Port Arthur ‘has become not only’ a closed’ 


» > 


‘port® commercially,. but. a great place of arms, , from 
which. the Chinese hold ‘on Man¢huria is very steadily 
being sapped. 
“wish. to recover Honig Kong. It is not pleasant to have 
_an alien flag flying over.even an atom wd a vast territory. 


- But much aetse serious to. Chita, 3 be the unfortus 
anchurja and that of 


tude of China td ‘the at Sowers need not be over- 


-whelming, At the same time, the precetient has been 
. established, and that jpresedent will continue to demand * 


- surrender of ‘Chinese soil ‘to the Chinese. 


The : Wood- “Forbes. Mission’s Bedicrl! 


. WHILE. it is :not.a foregone conclusion that: ‘the recom-. 
mendations cofitained in the report of the Wood-Forbes- 


mission to the Philippines’ will: be adopted, or that the 
_ policies advised will shape inwnediate future legislation 


: affecting the people of the islands, it seems quite probable’ 


that its findings wifl be agtepted as conctusive so far as 
the attitude of the present Washington Administration 
-¥s concetned. The aSsignment of ‘the mission to former 
Major-General Leonard Wood, now Governor-General 
of thet Philippines, and W. ‘Cameron Forbes; a forme: 
governor-general, quite definitely ‘forecast the intention 
-f£ the President and the arty of War to regard 
the. conclusions of the investigators as final. .It was in 
no sense a political mission, but rather a friendly visit of 
inquiry for the purpose of leatning the exact status of 
~ the residerits ‘and. citizens of ‘the islands. While the 
_ publication.of the sumrharized report has been delayed 
- somewhat. longer’ than was. aeexpaeted. the people of the 
soma States. were able 1 to forecast its probabl: 

“The expressed con clusion that the Filipinos are 
Ofpee obit ready: to attcept the full responsibilities of political 
independence ‘only vemphasizes. or confirms: the. earlier 
decision of General: Wood to remain in the islands for at 
. least a year as the friendly adininistrator of the govern- 
Mment.as it is now‘corstiftuted,- ,. 

It is the advice of the;mission that “the- present gen- 
eral status of the ‘PHilippine’ Islands continue until the 
péople have had tithe. to’ absorb and thoroughly master 
the power ‘already in‘their hands.” It is made clear 
that’ this recommendatjon Was not made hastily, “Every 

district in the islands had been visited, all classes 
d'- been consulted . ‘and. their wishes considered, and it 
ig made to. appear that there does not exist generally 
-amorig the F ilipinos an inordinate desire ‘for that com- 
plete autonomy which -has been so frequently demandec 
for them during recent years. -Indeed, it: is-shown that 
the desire is that . whatever measure “of - independence | 
iiay be granted’ ghall-be under the protection of the 
United. States. report’ indicates that there may 
- have been serious misapprehension all along as, to_ the. 
hopes and wishes of the native peoples of. the archipelago 
in respect to politital independence: ‘The report says: 
‘We find everywhere among the-Christian Filipinos the 
‘desire for independence, generally under the protection 
of tte United States. ‘The 
Americans aré for continuance of: American controi. 
And this.is followed: by’ the enlightening clause, “We 
find a general failure to appreciate the fact that inde- 
pendence under the* protection of another nation fs not 
 true’independence.” =“ 
- The conclusion would seem to be’ that there is not, 


therefore, a desire. on the part of any representative . 


peoples of, the. Philippines that the protectorate main- 
tained over them Since ‘the Spanishi:American War be 
removed. There is, unquestionably, a. persistent desire 
that.a fuller measure of autonomy be granted, and it is 
in. discussing this, and not absolute political indepen- 
dence; that the, report’ observes. that the presertt status 
should be ‘maintained «until the people: “have had time 
to ‘absorb ard thoroughly master. the power already in 
their hands.”, And it appears to be the deterfnination of 
Governor-General Wood that the proper use of this power 
‘given to the. people be insisted ,upon,. He would catise 
“5 suspension, préferably by tlie Philippine ‘Legislature, 

enactments by which it has been sought to diminish, 
divide, or lirntt the authority of the Governor-Gereral 
act of the United States. Congress: In 
case of a refusal by the insular lawmakers so to. amend 
the enactments, it is recommended that Cortgress bring’ 
about their. nullification. The manifest purpose is, a’ 
cit isdeclared ito be, so to provide. that there shall: not 


4 vue established in the Philippines a.condition which may 


deave the United States in. the embarrassing position of 
assinming, a responsibility without authority to assert or 
to defend: its unquestioned | rights. Sy rah 


Armenia 
THE appeal addressed by the American Committee 
for Arinenian’ Indepéndence to Mr, Briand, shortly be- 
fore his departure for-#rance, makes sorry reading 


. 


‘indeed. The great difficulty with the Ariménian question 


today arises, not from any poverty of afgument or of 
material for making a renewed appeal, but simply from 
the weariness of the great public, everywhere, of the 
whole question. “Shameful as it is to have to admit ‘it, 

the world has been hearing of Armenian atrocities for, 
many decades past. Millions of people have never known 
tle time; when Armenian atrocities did not figure peri- 
odically in the news of the day. These horrors, which 
Armenia has endured for so long, appeared to culminate 
‘in. the early years of the-war when the population of 


c witole I et numbering hundreds of thousands, were 


i 


dis not yery im- 


wilt ‘study-the matter carefully, 


.résult of. nej 
‘try of F 


_ to give autono 


Sentimentally, no. doubt, China would 


non-Christians . and the. 


John and Lady Lavery’s pictures. 


_ smiling condescension. 


Surroundings,” 


. 7 Ei 


betel Bist a direnck be. war, mas- 


: ied: or | 
oy. ever 


-Sacres wert on, and they haye coutinged pra 
since. Sees 8 — 7 
“Now. itsis ahatikless: and rill: digs i ‘sists task - 
dpportioni blame to various powers: for this. shameful . 
condition. It‘must, however, ‘be:apparent to. anyone who - 
that the power most-to: 
blame is et ee Frané¢é. As the American vom- 
mittee reminded 
tations in 1916  petwéen’ the French Minis- 
Affairs and. the Armenian, national  dele- 
gation, i undertook, after the victory of the Allies, 
, to Cilicia’ under French . protection. 
The Armenian national delegation, upon. this condition, 
cooperated in raising a force of. Armenian volunteers, a 


force whith took .a splendid part-in the Palestine. cam- ‘ 
. paign; whilst. Artenian .volunteers distingtished them- 


‘tance in defense of Verdun. At that tithe, 
rafice vied with each other in insist- 


‘selveS in. 
official an popular 
ing that; when victory was finally achieved, Armenia 


- should securé. independence: and statehood, -It is today 
a matter of history how, within a very short time of the, 
signitig. of/.the’ armisticé, France began to repair the ° 


breach between herself:and Turkey. Not only did she 
fail to. protect the Christian population ‘in Cilicia when 


,the British handed over to. General Gouraud the policing 
of the: country, but, there is “all too much reason to sup- 


pose that practical assistance was given to the Turks in 
their. determination to resist the settlement imposed by 
the Allies. Within three months of the British evacua- 


tion of Cilicia,’ in the October of.1919, some 20,000 


Armenians were massacred at Marash, and massacre, and 
outrage: have continued sporadically right down to the 


present time. 


The climax, as far. as France is concerned, was; of 
course, the ‘signing of the now notorious Angora pact, a 
few weeks ago. Under this agreement, Armenian Chris- 


. tians, and all-other Christians in Cilicia are handed over 


to the meroy, ‘of, the Turks. What this means, and will 


mean in the'near future, is daily becoming more evident. : 


Discussing the matter’ in New York a few days ago, 
Charles R, Vickrey, secretary of the Near East Relief, 
declared that Armenians from Cilicia, Aintab, and Marash 
were already crowding down to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, at Mersina and Tarsus, eaget.to secure trans- 
portation of any kind to Cyprus and Syria, “The Turks,” 

Mr. Viekrey declared, “are now pouring into districts 


» placed inthe hands of Frarice by the Allies,” with, results 


which can easily be imagined. ~ | 

What France will-do in the matter it-is impossible to 
predict.. Qne thing, however, is certain, namely, that 
the more’the recent Angora treaty is considered the 
more utterly impossible does it appear. A parallel to 
the French conduct in, handing over Cilicia to the Turk 
would, the 
Great Britain were to conspire with German insurgents, 
and, in repudiation of the Versailles Treaty,’ return to 
them the newly liberated .Alsace-Lorraine. The. parallel, 


is terribly convincing for the simple reason that it is 


terribly true: 


Fashion in Art 

THERE are. people, rather superior people, who. do 
not’ consider that art should: ever be allied ¢o social. 
functions, and who regret that art should ever hover 
about the skirts of fashion. But most artists have to 
earn a living ; they can, earn a living only by selling their 
pictures,’ and -selling a picture is a much more difficult 
business than painting one.. Now and again: an artist, 
the rare, world- -forgetting ty pe, is so engrossed with his 
work, and so impatient of interference, that~he resents 
buyers and avoids them persistently. Turner,’ Matthew 
Maris, and Albert P! Ryder were of this kind. “It was 
a difficult. matter to purchase a picture from either. of 
these aloof artists, but the majority of painters are not 
like them. 

Sir John and Lady Lavery, who have recently, opened 
a joint exhibition of their pictures in- London, frankly 
consort with fashionable and eminent.pedple. The,Right 
Honorable Winston Churchill wrote thé, introduction to 
the catalogue of their pictures, and they held a succession 
of private ‘views at which most of the fashionable - and 
eininent people of the day were present. .The dresses 
and hats that these dainty patrqnesses of art wore were 


. described at length in the) newspapers, and it is probable 
that the deseriptions of the frocks and hats worn by these -. 


ladies. at the private views o¢cupied more space in the 
newspapers than the descriptions and criticisms of Sir 
Many artists disap- 
prove of this mingling of art and fashion, but there may 
bea little jealousy in their disapproval. - Sir John and 
Lady.Lavery are quite entitled to advertise their picturés 


in the way that they prefer, and as regards the public, 


the sight of priyate view: butterflies patronizing art, and 
chattering to one another about anything’ but art, dis- 
tinctly adds to the -gayety of a winter afternoon. 
There have always been patrohs:of art. Once they 
were princes and popes, and the patronage of -fashionable 
ladies is nd worse, and. no better, than the patronage of 
princes and popes. -In each case vanity ‘enters. into the 
Anyone who walks round the 
rooms of the exhibition of the National Portrait Society, 


-now open in London, must realize how important a place | 


fashion plays in the~business side of art.. There are 
titled ladies in London who aré repainted each year by 
the fashionable portrait painters of the day. It must be 


admitted that ‘the: artist occasionally pays rhore’ attention 


to their frocks than to theif faces, afid that some of the 
newer manifestations of portrait painting in «London 
might quite accurately be described as ‘SA Lady int Her 
The problem with: which . the great 
portrait ‘pairitérs. of the world: were absorbed, that. of 
searching out character, seems to be entirely neglected by 
some of the fashionable portrait painters of today. Their 
pictures are réally poftraits of a dressmaker’ § creations, 
not of individuals. 4 i. 

The painters who ally themselves with feslios have 
their reward. 50, happily. do the austerer painters. It 


“is gratifying to find that: this season eertain artists.who 
have been showing stall landseapes, and ‘others who - 


have beeh showing small posteayey not of frocks Dut of. 


* $ ~ 
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riand, tn its recent appeal, as'a’. 
* neither much patronage nor many buyers; but they have 


American committee declares, be found if- 


dialog laaigene owt and recorded, have oak more 


» than ie of ‘the works displayed. The day of 


C iach aoe. by, the day of small pictures has 
ved, ant i iso omett to find that the men who 


‘tte painting. small Wel landscapes, and small, straight- 


“forward portrait drawings, are having as great a success 
as those who = subsisting gn the-fashionable patronage 
- of the day. intérs of the. 3000 pictures that crowd 
the walls of ae uturnn, Salon in Paris probably enjoy 


the solace of a kind of notoriety, and the reflection that 
inany of the young’ goad of other ‘nations will next 
ey Be imitating them. ° 


we Editorial Notes. 


, . BETWEEN the Washington Conference and the report 
‘of the British committee on the position of English in the 


‘educational system of that country there is a distinct 


relationship, though it.may not be apparent. But the 
first has emphasized in a startling way the universality 
of the English language, and the second the neglect in 
BritisH, schools to make the language a supreme object 
for study... And what is true of Britain may be equally 
true of the United States... Mr. Fisher’s government 
report shows, if it shows anything, that those who have 
the. safeguarding ‘of the language are not doing al! that 
is necessary to At it for its great destiny as the world 
language. He shows that there is an inadequate con- 
ception ‘of the feaching of English, and that the only 
possible basis of a national éducation is a-thcrough 
knowledge of the English language and literature. Just 
so! If, for instance, the schools throughout ‘tthe E english- 
speaking world took up systematic training in the 
sounded speech of standard English, correct pronuncia- 
tion, and-clear articulation, the child who speaks one 
language in the school and a jargon in the street would 
become scarcer, and possibly extinct. 


MANY persons, at one time or another, have been 
Struck .with the waste of material that is’ permitted in 
American. forests, as compgred with the care ot 
Europeans, as a rule, to make use of every last twig 
that -falls. _Worth noting, therefore, is the news item 
from the Pacific Coast which shows that fallen timber 
in some of the forests out that way is to be used exten- 
sively in the manufacture of grape stakes for California 
vineyards. One order for these stakes will require, we 
are told, 100 freight cars for its transportation, but the 


‘ hest, thing about it is that it will reclaim cedar trunks 


that have been on the ground for years. The difficulty 
about such reclamation in general is not so much in find- 
ing “down stuff” that is sound enough to be useful, as it 


- ig in discovering a use that will make recovery profitable. 


A: PHILOSOPHICAL attitude toward the smaller things 
smooths many rough places. It is the possession of one 
of the British Prime Minister’s unofficial advisers, namely 
his own daughter, Miss Megan Lloyd George. At a 
recent civic banquet at which Miss Megan was present 
with her father, the Prime Minister found the heavy stiff 
band of his official garment somewhat oppressive, his 
usual habit being soft collars and freedom of movement. 
His efforts at adjustment of the uncomfortable band 
proving useless, he turned to his young daughter for help. | 
“Don't worry,” she advised, “it will soon be over.” The 
calm words had the desired effect. Perhaps the collar 
ceased from troubling; at any rate the Prime Minister 
settled down.comfortably to the business in hand, namely, 
the dinner and the speeches. 


ZuLu taken down in shorthand is the very latest 


phonetic achievement. at University College, Oxford. It 


is quité a novel experiment which one of the professors 
is carrying out with the aid of a Zulu who is visiting 
England. A new sound in the Zulu language has been 
discovered which will have to be taken down by the short- 
hand writers: without. any idea of its meaning. It will 
then be’ transcribed ‘and submitted to the Zulu visitor, 
who will pronounce upon its accuracy.. Zulu is not the 
only African language to which the professor is giving 
his attgntion. Incidentally, but significantly, he is forging 
an instrument of peaceful penetration for the commer- 
cial activities of the West in the African continent. 


In: NoveMBER, 1772,’The Morning Post of London 
carried at the top of the first column of the front page 
an adyertisement of the Theater Royal, Drury Lane, 
giving the cast of “As You Like It” and, “Harlequin’s 
Vision.” Beneath was that of the Theater Royal, Covent 
Garden; the play “The Beggar’s Opera.” The Morning 
Post was then isstied in pamphlet form, and the adver- 
tisement of Gay’s opera was not difficult to find. The 
150th ‘anniversary of the Post finds the ‘paper modern 
in garb and running.to twelve pages. “The Beggar’s 
Opera” is among its advertisements this autumn of 1921, 
but exactly. where, is the business of the theatergoer to 
discover. No hard matter, but harder than in 1772. 


Is THE world likely to accept as typical ‘the dogged 
characteristic claimed for his country by C aptqin Albert 
R. de: Joannis, in the phrase “France never quits’? The 
Captain accompanied’ Miss Lenglen, the French tennis 
player, to America last summer, and objects to her 

“placing France before the American public as preferring 
to quit rather thar to face defeat.” And yet all through 
the great war France established a reputation for grit 
and fenacity, and for a dogged perseverance w hich won 
admiration.. The France of the ‘“sauve qui peut” seems 
to have become nothing more than a remote tradition. 


“WIRELESS” will play an important part, in the near | 
future, in making Australia and the United States better 


' known-to each other, whether the means of communica- 


tion be an imperial relay system or. a semi-private 
undertaking. The recent statement in the Australian 
House of Representatives by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
W. M. Hughes, should place the fact beyond doubt. But 
it: will: depend upon the quality of the news and the 
ability of the propagandist to meddle effectively whether 
the: -wireless is to sow national ill-feeling’ or cement 
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